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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 


The nation-wide reports on the celebration of Negro 
History Week show an unexpected development of the idea. 
That the number of persons participating should increase 
was expected by the Association, but that the purposes 
of the celebration should be so generally appreciated and 
carried out, as has been the case, could not be so sanguinely 
anticipated. Not all areas have heeded the call, and not 
all systems permit their teachers and students to par- 
ticipate, but those thus holding themselves aloof are con- 
sidered backward not merely because of their disinclination 
to cooperate in this effort, but for their general apathy with 
respect to other movements initiated for the public good. 

Persons especially versed in the history of the Negro 
were very much in demand at numerous centers during 
Negro History Week. At this advanced stage of the dis- 
semination of information with respect to the race most of 
the heads of the departments of history in the colleges could 
thus function. This need, therefore, was supplied at less 
expense and on shorter notice than formerly when a few 
pioneers in the cause had to do double duty in trying to 
meet an all but nation-wide demand in a few days. Those 
reported as answering the largest number of such calls 
were Prof. Lorenzo J. Greene with his chief engagement in 
Indianapolis, Professor Lawrence D. Reddick at Dillard 
University in New Orleans, Dr. L. P. Jackson in various 
cities in Virginia, and Dr. Charles H. Wesley in New York 
City. The Director, because of his own illness and the 
passing of his brother, James Edward Woodson, on the 
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eleventh of February, could not participate as a speaker 
at several points to which he was urged to come. A special 
program planned in New York City by Mr. H. A. Tynes 
had to be abandoned on this account. 

The survey of the reports at hand indicate that the stu- 
dents in the public schools made the most significant con- 
tributions to the success of the celebration. Having studied 
the Negro under the guidance of teachers using well pre- 
pared textbooks, the children have learned to speak with 
authority. They can put to shame the spell-binding orator 
who can talk glibly about everything and say nothing sig- 
nificant about anything. Some of the exercises assumed 
the aspect of the old-fashioned school programs when every 
student had his part. The enthusiasm is so general and 
runs so high that the teachers in charge of these exercises 
have to restrain rather than urge students to serve on 
these occasions. They are brimming over with informa- 
tion. They know about their people. The facts are so new 
and interesting that they are anxious to impress others 
publicly with what the Negro has achieved. Success, then, 
is reported where it is most earnestly desired among the 
youths who in the years to come will have sufficient to say 
and do in this sphere to save the Negro from that fate 
of the American Indian in becoming a negligible factor in 
the thought of the world. 

The increase in numbers has been attended with an in- 
tensification of interest in the effort to save and publish 
the records of the Negro. The mere manifestation of enthu- 
siasm is still yielding ground to systematic efforts of 
many individuals and certain communities to do something 
in cooperation with the Association to attain the objectives 
emphasized during Negro History Week. Clubs long since 
active in the study of the Negro have worked toward more 
concentration to make their efforts count. Schools have 
enriched their curricula with additional courses requiring 
more time than formerly allotted thereto. Libraries have 
secured additional volumes to facilitate at such centers a 
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more thorough study of the life and history of the Negro. 

While the interest has become more general than ever 
it is well to note those areas in which new steps have been 
taken to make the celebration more impressive and realistic. 
This was evident in Philadelphia, Detroit, lowa City, Los 
Angeles, Knoxville in Tennessee, and Jacksonville in Flori- 
da. The schools in these cities, as a rule, had their attention 
directed to Negro History Week by their own superin- 
tendents. The Board of Education of Detroit rendered a 
special radio program. Miss Sylvia M. Tucker, the state 
representative of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Michigan, accomplished the rest of the 
task in impressing the entire city with the importance of the 
work of the national body. She succeeded in doing for 
Michigan this year what Editor Roscoe Dunjee did for Ok- 
lahoma in 1937. Friends are now urging the national office 
to establish branches of the Association in Detroit and Los 
Angeles. 

The participants in 1938 included a larger number of 
whites than usual. They have become interested through 
their educational magazines and the favorable appraisal 
of the work of the Association in both their schools and 
churches. Newspapers not only carried such news items; 
but a few, like the New Orleans Times-Picayune, published 
favorable editorials. Some of the white friends were suf- 
ficiently interested to have their own programs. Others 
invited Negroes to cooperate with them in holding such 
exercises. Still others joined with Negroes as interested 
observers. The desirable results reported from such con- 
tacts include more than an increasing knowledge of the 
history of the Negro. The Negro is seen more as a 
human factor in the social order and less as that element 
merely supplying manpower for outside exploitation. 

Outstanding libraries made a special feature of Negro 
History Week literature on their bulletin boards. The 
regular poster planned especially to invite attention to the 
celebration was distributed freely for this purpose, and 
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in the same way went out thousands of copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Negro History Bulletin with the under- 
standing that every worker was to have one copy without 
charge. A most artistic design on both the Bulletin and 
the posters, produced by the well known artist, James L. 
Wells, proved to be unusually attractive in giving high tone 
to the literature thus distributed. At certain places par- 
ticipants in the celebration set up interesting exhibits of 
books and magazines built around the materials supplied 
for this purpose by the Association. The libraries thus 
cooperating were, as a rule, those for the general public 
where all elements of the population are served. 

Persons in and near Washington had the unique oppor- 
tunity of attending the Negro History Institute held under 
the auspices of the principals and teachers of the Thir- 
teenth Division of the Washington Public Schools, of which 
Dr. John C. Bruce is the supervisor. The Institute was 
of two sessions only, the afternoon and evening on Thurs- 
day, the 10th of February, at the Anthony Bowen School. 
Other teachers and officers of the system participated. 
Friends from points nearby also attended. 

Speaking figured conspicuously on the program, but 
the four group conferences were also important. Profes- 
sor James V. Herring in art, Miss Camille L. Nickerson 
in music, Mr. W. Alpheus Hunton in literature, and Mrs. 
Trene Perkins in science did much to evaluate the achieve- 
ments of Negroes in these spheres and to demonstrate how 
this information should be presented in the schoolroom. 

The introductory address was delivered by Mr. A. K. 
Savoy, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools. Next 
came a discourse by Mr. W. C. Hueston of Washington. 
Dr. John C. Bruce followed with a discussion of ‘‘The 
Teaching of Negro History.’’ At the evening session Dr. 


Charles H. Wesley delved mainly into the past of the 
Negro, and Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell spoke on the 
history of the Negro which is now being made. Mr. John 
T. Rhines, president of the Southwest Civie Association, 
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made brief remarks, and Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, First 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, summarized 
the thought of the conference. 

Briefly told, this was an effort to connect the com- 
munity with the school by dramatizing the achievements 
of the race. While the children are being exposed to this 
new method of studying all races as belonging to one human 
family the community must not lag behind in grasping the 
same idea. The people found the Institute both informing 
and entertaining. The exhibits supplied by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History and the special 
conferences in charge of experts in their chosen fields 
were well harmonized with the addresses and served to 
inculeate an appreciation of what the Negro race has 
achieved. The promoters of this special feature of the 
celebration of Negro History Week in the District of Co- 
lumbia felt greatly pleased at the way the affair was at- 
tended and the desirable results since then observed among 
both teachers and parents who have been moved to partici- 
pate more freely in popularizing the history of the Negro. 

‘‘Jungle Lore,’’ first referred to as ‘‘ Jungle Justice,”’ 
a play worked out by Mrs. Louise J. Lovett, of the Cardozo 
High School in Washington, D. C., aroused deep interest 
and evoked considerable praise. Mr. Felix Weir in charge 
of the music and Mrs. Helen T. Cohron in charge of the 
dance ably assisted the director of the play. The school 
and the community thought so well of the production that 
it had to be repeated several times after Negro History 
Week. At the last presentation the teachers of English of 
the system attended in a body and listened afterward to a 
lecture on dramaties by Dr. Garrett H. Leverton, of North- 
western University. Concluding, he made complimentary 
remarks with respect to the art demonstrated by the chil- 
dren in thus portraying life so far from them and so re- 
mote in the past. The general comment was that with 
proper direction this play would serve well on the stage to 
depict the life of the African of whom we know too little. 


THE BREACH BETWEEN DOUGLASS AND 
GARRISON 


The anti-slavery movement in the United States was an 
instance of the familiar historical process in which sub- 
stantially unlike interests and diverse personalities find 
themselves working for a common object. Posed against 
the South’s economic system, hostility to which they used 
as a unifying bond, was a varied assortment of groups in 
the West and in the Kast—landhungry expansionists, inter- 
nal improvers, political opportunists and_ professional 
abolitionists. Even among this last aggregation there were 
clashing techniques which not infrequently resulted in sun- 
dered personal relationships. Such was the breach that de- 
veloped between Frederick Douglass and William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Mutual friends on both sides of the Atlantic were non- 
plussed by the sudden rift in the friendship of two men 
who had so much in common and who had shared expe- 
riences of a nature to establish permanently affectionate 
bonds. Their acquaintanceship had dated from August, 
1841.1. Douglass, then unknown, was attending an anti- 
slavery convention at Nantucket when he was urged by a 
New Bedford friend to take the platform.? The impression 

* Douglass had heard Garrison speak in New Bedford on April 15, 1838. 
(Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison, by his children. The Century 
Company, New York, 1889, III, 292.) The Negro, then barely twenty years 
of age and but six months removed from slavery, saw in the editor of The Lib- 
erator a design for a life. ‘‘It was at one of these meetings [a New Bedford 
abolitionist gathering] that I saw and heard for the first time the late William 
Lloyd Garrison. ... It may have been due to my having been a slave, and 
my intense hatred of slavery, but no face and form ever impressed me with 
such sentiments as did those of ... Garrison.’’ Frederick Douglass, ‘‘Remi- 
niscences,’’ (The Cosmopolitan, VII, 378, August, 1889), ‘‘Something of a 
hero-worshipper by nature here was one to excite my admiration and rev- 
erence.’’ Douglass, Life and Times (Park Publishing Company, Hartford, 
1884), 264. 

* Parker Pillsbury, Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles (Cupples, Upham & 


Company, Boston, 1884), 326; Douglass, My Bondage and My Freedom (Mil- 
ler, Orton & Company, New York, 1855), 357. 
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he made on the audience had impelled Garrison to suggest 
to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society that the ex- 
slave be secured as an agent.’ As lecturing abolitionists 
in company with each other the two had developed a fast 
friendship during the early eighteen-forties. Douglass’ 
autobiography, published in 1845, bore an introductory let- 
ter from Garrison. Together during the latter half of 
1846 they had exhorted audiences in the British Isles to 
support the anti-slavery crusade. 

Douglass had returned to America a free man. His 
friends abroad had raised money to purchase his freedom 
from his former master.* Many of the abolitionists had 
criticized this transaction as a tacit recognition of the 
right ‘‘to traffic in human beings.’ Garrison had justified 
the negotiation. These auguries of lasting amity were 
illusory; within four months after his return to this coun- 


* William Lloyd Garrison, by his children, III, 20. However, Edmund 
Quincy believed that it was he who first ‘‘suggested to him becoming an Anti- 
Slavery speaker.’’ Quincy to R. D. Webb, Dec. 13, 1845, quoted from Garri- 
son MS. in William Lloyd Garrison, III, 20. Forty years later another aboli- 
tionist remembered sharing the distinction of bringing Douglass into the anti- 
slavery society. ‘‘Mr. Garrison and myself thought it would be a good thing 
if a man who had endured some of the penalties of slavery could go out and 
tell his story. And so he was engaged.’’ James N. Buffum, Commemoration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society (Thomas S. Dando & Company, Philadelphia, 1884), 42. 

*<¢To this sum (about $750) Garrison had contributed ‘his mite’.’’ The 
Liberator, January 15, 1847. 

° Lucretia Mott to R. D. Webb, Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1847. Anti-Slavery 
vol. XVII, Boston Public Library. 

°«<Never have I entertained the opinion, for a moment, that it is wrong 
to ransom one held in cruel captivity: though I have always maintained, in 
the ease of the slave, that the demand of the slaveholder for compensation was 
an unjust one. But I see no discrepancy in saying that a certain demand is 
unjust, and yet being willing to submit to it, in order to save a brother man, 
if this is clearly made to be the only alternative left to me.’’ Garrison to 
Elizabeth Pease, Boston, April 1, 1847. Garrison MS., Boston Public Library. 
‘¢We deny,’’ editorialized Garrison, ‘‘that purchasing the freedom of a slave 
is necessarily an implied acknowledgement of the master’s right in property 
in human beings.’’ (The Liberator, March 19, 1847.) However, the logic of the 
issue probably rested with those who took a stand against the purchase. Gar- 
rison was practically driven to a defense of expediency—a very unusual ground 
for him. 
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try the now legally free man and his benefactor were at 
loggerheads. 

The first sign of a breach occurred as an aftermath 
of a Western tour. Garrison, early in 1847, had accepted 
an invitation of the Ohio abolitionists to visit their section 
of the country during the month of August.?’ Douglass and 
Stephen S. Foster were to assist ‘‘in carrying the torch of 
conscience into dark places of the West.’’*> The hardships 
of the trip—exposure to rains, malarial weather, crowded 
speaking engagements and the rough conditions of pioneer 
travel—finally overcame Garrison.® He took ill in Cleve- 
land and was unable to proceed on September 13, according 
to schedule. He would not listen to Douglass’ proposal that 
the latter remain with him. Douglass was upset when he 
received word later in the week that Garrison’s condition 
was critical. He ‘‘reproached’’ himself ‘‘for leaving him 
at all.’’° But Douglass remained in central New York, 
and the two men never met again as friends. 

Garrison recuperated slowly. Writing to his wife five 
weeks after Douglass’ departure, the convalescent aboli- 
tionist expressed wonder that his recent co-worker had not 
written him or inquired after his health.’ Doubtless Gar- 
rison’s fevered condition led him to charge Douglass with 
an indifference of which he was obviously guiltless. Evi- 
dently Garrison had forgotten a letter from S. J. May de- 
seribing Douglass’ sorrow and suspense over the illness 
of the Boston editor.7? At any rate the breach had come. 

* The Liberator, March 19, 1847. 

®Goldwin Smith, William Lloyd Garrison (Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
and London, 1892), 150. 

* Anti-Slavery Standard (New York, N. Y.), October 7, 1847; Lindsay 
Swift, William Lloyd Garrison (George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia, 
1911), 270. 

Standard, Oct. 7, 1847. 

“ Garrison to his wife, Cleveland, Oct. 20, 1847. Garrison MS. 

May to Garrison, Syracuse, Oct. 8, 1847; Anti-Slavery Letters, XVII. 
On September 29, Douglass wrote to Thomas McClintock that he had re- 
ceived the intelligence that Garrison was better and ‘‘thought to be out of 


danger.’’ Thomas McClintock to an unknown person, Waterloo, N. Y., Oct. 
1, 1847. Anti-Slavery Letters, XVII. 
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Douglass’ apparent lack of solicitude was not the sole 
reason for Garrison’s impatience. The Negro abolitionist 
had announced his intention to publish an anti-slavery 
weekly. Douglass’ friends in Great Britain, in addition 
to purchasing his freedom, had raised a fund of $2,175 for 
the purpose of aiding him to establish a newspaper.’* To 
the advice of his friends in America that he abandon or 
postpone the project, Douglass had acquiesed,” although 
not without reluctance. However, by September, 1847, 
Douglass concluded that he would adhere to his original 
intention.'® Two especial considerations prompted this de- 
cision. The example of a journal excellently managed and 
edited by a Negro ‘‘would be a powerful evidence that the 
Negro was too much of a man to be held a chattel.’’’” Doug- 
lass resolved that the time had come for him to rely on his 
abilities, proved and potential.” 

Douglass’ decision dismayed those of his associates 
whose dissuasion he had disregarded. Garrison, particu- 
larly, was vexed.’® His objections, which had deterred 
Douglass for three or four months, were persuasively ex- 
pressed in the columns of his paper. It was to be recol- 
lected, ran Garrison’s statement, that there were in exis- 
tence journals published and edited by Negroes—hence no 


% The Bugle (Salem, Ohio), quoted in The Standard, Sept. 30, 1847. 

“The British Friend, quoted in The Standard, Jan. 27, 1848. 

% The Liberator, July 9, 1847. The benefits of the fund were not con- 
tingent on the establishment of a newspaper. The stipend, regardless of the 
use to which it would be put, was to be remitted to Douglass. 

%<<T had not decided against the publication of the paper one month 
before I became satisfied that I had made a mistake.’’ Douglass to J. D. 
Carr, The British Friend, quoted in The Standard, Jan. 27, 1848, 

% Life and Times, 317. 

* Garrison’s son has added that Douglass’ ‘‘ journalistic step was ad- 
vantageous in giving him a more settled life than that of an itinerant lec- 
turer.’’ (W. P. Garrison, The Nation, vol. 52, 388, May 7, 1891.) Douglass 
himself did not advance this motive. The editorial duties of the black aboli- 
tionist curtailed his lecturing activities but little. 

* His conduct [Douglass’] about the paper has been impulsive, incon- 
siderate and highly inconsistent with his decision in Boston.’’ Garrison to his 
wife, Cleveland, Oct. 20, 1847, Garrison MS. 
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surprise attached to the appearance of a periodical ably 
handled by a colored man.”? Furthermore, the prospect of 
a lengthy subscription list was doubtful. An abolition pa- 
per sincere and frank—one that denounced and reprobated 
political parties, church and state and all who turned their 
face against the morning—could expect very little support. 
The high rates of postage precluded English backing; 
patronage from the free Negro presupposed a unity in 
political affiliation and attitude toward the church and a 
wholehearted devotion to one of the several abolition 
sheets. Many were the difficulties besetting one who would 
launch a newspaper. ‘‘The land is full of the wrecks of 
such experiments.’? That Douglass would make a first 
class editor was possible, but unproved. At any rate his 
great power and influence as a lecturer would be jeopard- 
ized by an attempted career in journalism.” 

Undeterred by these considerations Douglass estab- 
lished The North Star” in Rochester toward the close of 
1847. His choice of a situs was dictated by a desire to 
select a field removed from competition with The Liberator 
and The Standard.” Garrison’s disappointment did not 
prevent him from permitting the columns of his paper to 
praise the new weekly and the ‘‘genius”’ of its editor.** 

” The Liberator, July 23, 1847. 

"The Liberator, July 23, 1847. Garrison was not the only one of his eo- 
workers who believed that Douglass would be ruined pecuniarily by a press. 
(Wendell Phillips to Elizabeth Pease, Natick, Mass., August 29, 1847. Anti- 
Slavery Letters, XVII.) Douglass knew also that this step would expose him 


to the charge of being ungrateful in view of his debt to the New England 
abolitionists, and presumptuous in view of the limitations of his formal 
education. 

= Possibly the title of the journal was suggested by one of the songs of 
the runaway slaves: ‘‘I kept my eye on the bright north star, and thought 
of liberty.’’ Rossiter Johnson, ‘‘ Rochester in Literature,’’ Publications of 
the Rochester Historical Society, Rochester, N. Y., I, 176 (1922). 

* Rochester had potentialities as a location for an anti-slavery publica- 
tion. ‘*‘Because of the work of Myron Holley and the sympathy of the com- 
munity for the enterprise of the underground railroad, Frederick Douglass 
came here to live in 1847.’’ Orlo J. Price, ‘‘The Significance of the Early 
Religious History of Rochester,’’ Pub. Roch. Hist. Soc., III, 181 (1924). 

“The Liberator, Dec. 17, 1847; Jan. 7, 1848; Jan. 28, 1848. 
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Douglass kept in contact with the Massachusetts aboli- 
tionists during the first three years after his removal to 
Rochester. He and Garrison met at the annual meetings 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society; their platform ref- 
erences to each other were courteous, if sparing. But the 
old amity was absent, and its return became impossible 
after May, 1851. At that time Douglass publicly announced 
a fundamental change in his political tenets. During the 
first ten years of his career as an abolitionist Douglass had 
subscribed in all points to the theories of the Garrisonian 
school. The views of its leader as to the nature of the 
Constitution had been positively expressed and were well 
known. Since 1844 the Garrisonians had been non-voting 
and non-political.” ‘*No Union with Slaveholders,’’ was 
the rallying ery of this group of left-wing abolitionists”® 
who sought to effect their program by moral instrumen- 
talities.?* 

The occasion of Douglass’ defection was in open con- 
vention. At the eighteenth annual meeting of the anti- 
slavery society** a proposition was introduced that no 

*<<Tn 1843 arose in the Garrisonian ranks the discussion whether an aboli- 
tionist could rightfully vote or take office under the Constitution . .. which 
recognized slavery, gave it a special representation in Congress and ordered 
the return of fugitive slaves. Inasmuch as every officeholder swore to support 
the Constitution, and as every voter did so implicitly ... it was urged that no 
consistent abolitionist could either vote or take office.’’ George Lowell Austin, 
The Life and Times of Wendell Phillips, 113. 

‘«Politically the American Anti-Slavery Society has ‘passed the Rubicon’ 
in regard to this blood-ceemented Union.’’ Garrison to Henry C. Wright, 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1844, Garrison MS. 

*The ‘‘anti-slavery disunion policy . . . was primarily a discharge of 
conscience from all complicity with slavery, and only secondarily a means to 
the abolition of slavery.’’ W. P. Garrison, The Nation, vol. 52, 388. 

7<¢The best weapons of the anti-slavery warfare were ‘spiritual, and 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds.’ With the example of 
Jesus, the prophets and the apostles before them, not one of whom ever cast 
a ballot, it was not becoming in men to sneer at the ‘foolishness of preach- 
ing’.’’ Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison and His Times (B. B. Russel 
& Co., Boston, 1880), 314. For the platform of the Garrisonians see also 
Eliza Wigham, The Anti-Slavery Cause in America and Its Martyrs (A. W. 


Bennett, London, 1863), 67-71. 
* Held at Syracuse, N. Y., May 7-9, 1851. 


| 
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paper that did not assume the Constitution to be a pro- 
slavery document should receive support. Douglass, his 
assured manner strangely absent,” announced that he had, 
after a considered judgment, come to the conclusion that 
the Constitution ‘‘might be consistent in its details with 
the noble purposes avowed in its preamble.’’ As a corol- 
lary it became his duty to use political as well as moral 
power for the overthrow of the slave system.*® Garrison, 
presiding, was thunderstruck and immediately exclaimed 
that there was roguery somewhere.*! Douglass never for- 
got the accusation. 

The breach was irrevocable. Douglass seeking plausible 
reasons for his about-face** became completely estranged 


* Douglass’ announcement was a painful feature of the meeting. . . .’’ 
S. J. May to The Liberator. May speaks of ‘‘the hesitating and embarrassed 
manner, in which Douglass gave public notice of his changed viewpoint.’’ 
The Liberator, May 16, 1851. 

© Editorial in The North Star, reprinted in The Liberator, May 23, 1851. 

™<<When I ceased to believe as he did I frankly and modestly told 
him so. .. . The first remark with which my statement was met with by Mr. 
Garrison was this, ‘There is roguery, somewhere. ...’ I passed by the in- 
sulting remark.’’ From a letter from Douglass to Frederick May Holland. 
Holland, ‘‘ Frederick Douglass,’’ Open Court, IX, 4415 (March 7, 1895). 

* Although Douglass frequently attempted to explain and justify his 
changed beliefs as to the character of the Constitution he added little, by way 
of clarification, to his first statement. His basic contention was that the great 
phrases in the preamble to the Constitution stating the purpose for the forma- 
tion of our national state (to form a more perfect Union—promote the general 
welfare—secure the blessings of liberty) govern the meaning of the document 
in all its parts and details. Hence the Constitution by its declared purpose 
was anti-slavery. It followed then that slavery was not, nor could ever become, 
legalized, and that it was the duty of the Federal government to bring about 
its effacement. Such ratiocination brought Douglass to the conclusion that 
there was no necessity for the dissolution of the Union and that the ballot 
was an effective instrument for the overthrow of the slave system. For an 
elaboration of Douglass’ point of view see two of his addresses: ‘‘The Anti- 
Slavery Movement,’’ a lecture before the Rochester Ladies Anti-Slavery Society 
(Lee, Mann & Co., Rochester, 1855); and ‘‘The Constitution of the United 
States: Is It Pro-Slavery or Anti-Slavery,’’ a speech delivered in Glasgow, 
March 26, 1860 (F. & W. Birdwhistle, Halifax, 1860). A criticism of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society is contained in Douglass’ Monthly, III, 354 
(Nov., 1860). 

Doubtless Douglass’ change in views were enforced by considerations 
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from his former associates. At an informal gathering held 
during the next annual meeting of the society** Douglass 
again attempted to explain his changed attitude.** His re- 
marks called forth replies, some of them bitter, from 
Phillips, Remond, Foster and Purvis. By the end of the 
following year Douglass and the Massachusetts reformers 
were far apart. ‘‘With Douglass, the die seems to be cast,’’ 
wrote Garrison to May toward the close of 1853.*° 

The rupture between these two champions of the slave 
over the nature of the Constitution and the arguments ad- 
vanced by each reveal a fundamental difference in psycho- 
logical makeup. There was a moral heroism about Garrison 
that was lacking in many of his fellow abolitionists. He 
‘‘revolted at halfness,’’ to use a phrase by which Douglass 
characterized him. His own decrees he followed with a 
fidelity that gave evidence of a determination that the fine 
cause for which he fought would not die because its leader 
became discouraged. However his righteousness led him to 
assume that because his own motives were unselfish those 
of his opponents were the reverse. His position of unde- 
viating renunciation and negation lacked a lasting appeal 
to a resilient nature such as Douglass’. 

Douglass was a politician and had the American passion 
for politics.*® His position in contradistinction to Garri- 
other than a rethinking of political abstractions. In Rochester he was out of 
close contact with the Garrisonians and as a non-voting abolitionist he would 
find himself in an isolated position. In central New York the Liberty Party 
was strong. The moral financial support which that party could give to a 
paper was considerable. It is significant that within two months after Doug- 
lass announced his new viewpoint he was able to enlarge the size of his weekly 
and take over the subscription list of the Liberty Party Paper which had been 
published at Syracuse. While it would be gratuitous to accuse Douglass of 
changing his convictions to suit his patrons it is obvious that if he began by 
questioning his political beliefs he ended by accepting financial aid from the 
Gerrit Smith school of abolitionists. 

™ Held at Rochester, N. Y., May 11-13, 1852. 

* Frederick Douglass’ Paper, Rochester, May 20, 1852. 

* Sept. 23, 1853, Garrison MS. 


"That is, the type of polities of which Bismarck wrote: ‘‘ Politics . . . the 
art of making the possible real.’’ 
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son’s was one of reform, not of revolution. As a conse- 
quence he was a compromiser; he comprehended that hu- 
man institutions were based on opportunisms. He had a 
practical sense of what the exigencies of a situation de- 
manded. It seemed to him that the position taken by Garri- 
son indicated that the latter would rather keep a grievance 
than to get what he wanted. To Douglass, however, the 
theory upon which a course of action rested moved him 
less than the means by which it could be reached. Few con- 
siderations restrained his tongue—but a fierce common 
sense guided his conduct. ‘‘It is gallant,’’ he once wrote, 
‘‘to go forth single-handed, but is it wise?’’%” 

After his defection Douglass began to attack the pro- 
gram of the moral abolitionists; they in turn accused him 
of misrepresenting their views and mis-stating the grounds 
for their attitude toward his changed outlook. Inevitably 
his criticisms centered on the president of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. According to Douglass a history of 
anti-slavery would disclose that Garrison had not begun 
the movement. To him ‘‘we owe the revival of the anti- 
slavery movement... but ... he neither discovered its 
principles, originated its ideas, nor framed its argu- 
ments.’ Garrison had brought only one new idea to aboli- 
tionism—the doctrine of immediate rather than gradual 
emancipation—and under that doctrine, excellent as it was, 
fewer slaves had been set free than under the one it sought 
to supplant.*® 

It is but a short step from a criticism of beliefs to the 
use of personalities. When Garrison stated that he wished 
Douglass’ journal had a title (the name had been changed 
into Frederick Douglass’ Paper in July, 1851) the Negro 
editor replied that he ‘‘may have caught a little of the spirit 


* From a letter to Elizabeth Keckley. Keckley, Behind the Scenes or 
Thirty Years a Slave and Four Years in the White House (G. W. Carleton & 
Co., N. Y., 1868), 319. 

*<<The Anti-Slavery Movement,’’ lecture, Rochester, 1855. 

* Loc. cit. 
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of our friend Garrison, whom we once heard announce him- 
self to be ‘a Garrisonian abolitionist’.’’ Douglass asserted 
that he saw no more incongruity in naming his paper after 
himself than ‘‘we do in ealling a certain book, which we 
value very highly, Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization.* 
On one occasion during the course of an address Douglass 
related that ‘‘Garrison had been dragged through the 
streets of Boston with a rope around his person; that he 
was only rescued by being placed in a common jail; yet he 
had lived long enough to become quite a respectable gen- 
tleman, (!) surrounded by wfluential and wealthy 
friends.’”* 

Garrison, after his initial outburst,** sought to avoid the 
appearance of controversy and made no direct reference to 
his former co-worker until nearly six months after his de- 
fection. But there was no keeping peace; Garrison was not 
a man to bite his tongue. Characteristic of his later esti- 
mate of his erstwhile friend was the assertion that ‘‘ Mr. 
Douglass was in such a state of mind as unfitted him to 
represent the views which he (Mr. Garrison) held on any 
subject.’’** He referred to Douglass as one of the ‘‘ma- 
lignant enemies of mine.’’** In 1860 Garrison, because of 
poor health, declined an invitation to attend a celebration 
of the anniversary of the Jerry rescue. But, he added, if 
he were, ‘‘in speaking order’’ the fact that Douglass was 
to be present ‘‘would powerfully repel me from attend- 
ing.’ Douglass, he continued further in the same letter, 


“ The Liberator, Nov. 14, 1851. 

“The Liberator, Feb. 3, 1855; Frederick Douglass’ Paper, Feb. 23, 1855. 
Underscoring not mine. Douglass’ weekly reprinted, under the caption, 
*¢Groans from the Wounded,’’ excerpts attacking his position from unfriendly 
periodicals. 


“” Supra, 149-150. 
* Proceedings of Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Twenty-third an- 
nual meeting, Boston, 1855 (Office of the Society, Boston, 1856), 35. 


“Letter to May, Peterboro, Sept. 5, 1857, Garrison MS. 
“ Garrison to May, Boston, Sept. 28, 1860, Garrison MS. 
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was ‘‘destitute of every principle of honor, ungrateful to 
the last degree and malevolent in spirit.”’ 

The two men did not speak to each other after 1857,*° 
possibly not after 1851. They both attended annual meet- 
ings of the parent society’ until Garrison’s withdrawal in 
1865. When, within a month after Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomatox, Garrison proposed the dissolution of the society, 
on the grounds that its fundamental aim had been realized, 
Douglass was one of those whose influence defeated the 
measure. 

The war that brought about the objective of both and 
which cemented the Union left Douglass and Garrison 
apart. And so they remained. Late in life, when the years 
had endeared to his memory the fellow agitators of anti- 
slavery days, Douglass could again praise without stint 
the unselfish work of his early benefactor.** On his last 
trip to Boston he and his second wife visited ‘‘ Rockledge,”’ 
Garrison’s old home on Highland Street.*® One of the many 
memorial services, on the death of the great Negro, was 
held in Boston at the Bulfinch Street Church. One of Garri- 
son’s sons, his namesake, was the chief speaker. His tribute 
was eloquent.” 

BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Shaw University 

“<<Touglass was present [anti-slavery meeting at Syracuse] ....I did 
not and would not speak to him.’’ Garrison to his wife, Utica, Feb. 17, 1857, 
Garrison MS. 

“Garrison attended all the meetings of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety; he was its perennial president. Douglass was present at the annual 
gatherings in 1855, 1863, 1865. 

“See his eulogy delivered at the Garrison memorial meeting at the 15th 
Street Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., June 2, 1879. 

“Letter from Francis J. Garrison to Mrs. Douglass in In Memoriam 


(John C. Yorston & Co., Philadelphia, 1897), 76. 
© The Freeman, Indianapolis, Indiana, March 2, 1895. 


THE ABOLITION OF NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Slavery as a labor system in the British Empire was 
abolished in 1833 by Act of Parliament, but an apprentice- 
ship which was substituted proved that emancipation had 
not been achieved. The apprenticeship was planned as a 
transition system of labor from slavery to freedom. It was 
intended to be a period of semi-dependence of the former 
slaves upon their masters, during which they were to have 
some of the rights of freemen. With the assistance of spe- 
cial justices, they were to be guided in their labors and 
prepared for the responsibilities of free labor and econom- 
ic independence. During the debates concerning its adop- 
tion there were those who regarded it as only a modifica- 
tion of slavery. Others looked upon it as ‘‘worse than 
slavery.”’ Still others concluded that it was ‘‘a poor sub- 
stitute for slavery,’’ and they could not understand why the 
laborers should be required to serve a six years’ appren- 
ticeship at the tasks which they had performed all of their 
lives. This seemed to them to be a misapplication of the 
idea and purposes of apprenticeship as it had been under- 
stood in the labor system of England. 

It was not until the autumn of 1834 that the British Anti- 
Slavery Society began to manifest any interest in the oper- 
ation of the apprenticeship system in the British Colonies. 
The new labor system had been placed in operation on 
August 1, 1834. During the earlier part of this year, the 
Anti-Slavery Society had been planning to reduce its estab- 
lishment, although it had been agreed that the organiza- 
tion would not be disbanded. On November 12, 1834, a 
committee was appointed to collect ‘‘authentic accounts”’ 
concerning the new apprenticeship system and to report 
their findings at a later meeting. The first report of the 
committee was made on January 21, 1835, when it was 
reported that inquiries had been forwarded to individuals 
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in the West Indies ‘‘with the view of obtaining information 
on the present working of the Emancipation Bill.’’ For 
several months the examination of colonial papers and the 
collection of information continued.' Finally, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1834, four thousand copies of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter were ordered to be printed. No issue of this paper 
had been printed between December 26, 1833, and Febru- 
ary, 1835. 

This issue of the Reporter of February, 1835, explained 
the reasons for the ‘‘long silence.’’ It was said that this 
arose chiefly from the lack of authentic information con- 
cerning the operation of the act of emancipation, and that 
official information had been withheld by the Crown minis- 
ters. With the scanty materials available, which had been 
drawn from colonial journals and the letters of mission- 
aries, number 112 of the Anti-Slavery Reporter was pub- 
lished. The dissatisfactions of masters and of apprentices 
were briefly mentioned on the last page. The conclusion 
was then reached that it was ‘‘ perfectly clear that the great 
work in which we have engaged for the last twelve years 
is by no means so accomplished as that we can intermit our 
vigilance, or cease to continue in a state of combination 
ready to act as emergencies may require.’” It was asserted 
that their watchfulness must continue if they were not to 
lose the fruits of their former labors.* 

Taking up the public presentation of the question for 
the first time, the Anti-Slavery Society on March 25, 1835, 
issued a call for a publie meeting to be held at Exeter Hall. 
Committees were appointed to make arrangements for this 
meeting on May 15. The time had come, in the opinion of 
many members, when some public demonstration of interest 


* Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, November 12, 1834; January 21, 
February 25, March 25, 1835. (mss.—The Anti-Slavery Society, London, 
England.) 

*The Anti-Slavery Reporter, February, 1835, Vol. IV, No. 7; See also, 
The Practical Defeat of the Abolition Act by Colonial Legislation and Stipen- 
diary Magistrates. (Birmingham, 1835.) 
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in the apprenticeship should be made. The hall was erowd- 
ed to its full capacity on the evening of May 15. Lord 
Brougham, who presided, stated in opening the meeting 
that emancipation had not been attained although it had 
been decreed by the British Parliament. He said that 
‘*there was work yet to be done whilst slavery in the miti- 
gated state of apprenticeship existed.’” 

The first resolution was presented by Thomas Buxton 
to the effect that the meeting regarded with gratitude the 
measure for the abolition of slavery which had been passed 
by Parliament, and the manner in which the Negro had 
proved himself worthy to receive his civil and religious 
freedom. He stated further that it was asserted in numer- 
ous instances that the apprenticeship had been used to op- 
press the emancipated Negroes and that a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the operation of the system should be under- 
taken. George Stephens seconded this resolution. Daniel 
O’Connell read the second resolution which called upon 
the United States to abolish its slavery. 

American slavery had been frequently mentioned, fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Abolition Act of 1833. One of 
the results of the interest of anti-slavery leaders in slavery 
in other countries was the formation of a new society, which 
was known as the ‘‘British and Foreign Society for the 
Universal Abolition of Negro Slavery and the Slave Trade 
Throughout the World.’? A pamphlet was issued by this 
organization on March 14, 1834. It described slavery 
in the United States and the organization of an anti-slavery 
society in Philadelphia. The new British society recog- 
nized that one of its duties was ‘‘to give to the anti-slavery 
cause in America all the assistance which can be supplied in 
sending them lecturers of acknowledged power and in keep- 
ing alive interest in England.’ It seems that a more direct 
activity in the American slave controversy would have been 


* Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, 1835, pp. 92-93. 
* Ibid. 
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undertaken if the West Indian apprenticeship question had 
not been more pressing. 

This newly established organization, The British and 
Foreign Society for Universal Abolition, agreed to coop- 
erate with the Anti-Slavery Society in holding a public 
meeting on May 27, 1835. Buxton stated that he had 
planned to present a motion in Parliament on June 16 for 
a committee to inquire into the apprenticeship. It was 
then agreed by all present to send a circular throughout 
the country urging support for Buxton’s motion. A resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the auxiliary associations to 
organize committees and advising them to keep in touch 
with the central societies. 

The correspondence with these auxiliary societies re- 
vealed the fact that many of them were inactive at this 
time. A reply from Wisebeach was sent upon receipt of 
the circular stating that ‘‘the auxiliary Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety at this place has considered itself virtually at an end 
since the passing of the Abolition Bill.’ <A reply from 
Derby stated that the organization was ineffective and that 
it was not within their powers individually to promote the 
object in view, and it was added that it was preferred that 
they would ‘‘not forward any more circulars.’’® Another 
reply referred to the ‘‘late committee in existence’’ but 
advised that they would begin to cooperate in protecting 
the rights of the apprentices and putting an end to slavery 
in every part of the world.’ One writer admitted that the 
information contained in the circular was unexpected as the 
newspaper accounts seemed to indicate that the system was 
working favorably... Doubt was expressed by a writer from 
Portsea regarding the advisability of ‘‘stirring up the 


* Charles Metcalfe to Robert Stokes, June 1, 1835 (mss.) 

*Dr. T. Peach to Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, June 18, 1835. 
(mss. ) 

* J. Tilley to R. Stokes, June 15, 1835 (mss.) 

® J. Bunn to Messrs. Stokes and Scoble, secretaries, June 16, 1835 (mss.) 
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question.’’® In spite of the inactivity of some of the asso- 
ciations the circulars of the Anti-Slavery Society were sent 
throughout England and support was requested for Bux- 
ton’s motion. 

In the meantime, it became known to the West Indian 
organization early in June that Buxton was proposing to 
offer his bill, and a meeting of the West Indian proprietors 
in London was called for June 14. At this meeting, it was 
arranged that a delegation would go to Lord Melbourne to 
protest against this action. The delegation arranged for 
a meeting. They were told by him that it was his intention 
‘*to oppose it decidedly,’’ but he requested that if ‘‘any 
eases of abuse of the laws come to light he confided in the 
prompt concurrence of the West India proprietors them- 
selves to secure detection and redress, and also that the 
colonies would pass bills in the full spirit of the Abolition 
Act.’”° After this conference, the West Indian proprietors 
agreed to take no other steps at this time. 

The motion of Buxton was to have been presented on 
June 16. As a quorum of members was not present in the 
House of Commons on this day, Buxton did not present his 
motion. The Anti-Slavery Society began correspondence 
immediately with its auxiliaries and its friends requesting 
them to urge the members of the Parliament to be present 
and to support the motion at a later date. It was resolved 
also that if Buxton’s motion was lost that a public meeting 
would be called on June 24 at Exeter Hall, in order to in- 
form the public of the situation. The editors of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle and the Morning Herald were requested to 
have reporters present and three hundred copies of each 
paper were ordered. 

Three days later, on June 19, Buxton made his motion 
that ‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether 


°J. B. Carter to Buxton, June 16, 1835 (mss.) 
” Minute Book, Acting Committee, West India Planters and Merchants, 
1833-1843, June 17, 1835 (mss.). 
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the conditions on which the 20,000,000 pounds were granted 
for the abolition of slavery have been complied with.’’ In 
presenting this motion, he said that the part which he had 
taken in the emancipation of the slaves imposed upon him 
the present duty from which he would not shrink. He 
described the manner in which freedom had been received 
by the Negro slaves, the absence of violence and the accep- 
tance of the apprenticeship by them. He directed atten- 
tion to the satisfactory condition of Antigua in which there 
had been complete freedom established without apprentice- 
ship. Moreover, he insisted that the House should inquire 
into the situation to see if the conditions of the Abolition 
Act had been fulfilled. His conclusion was that no compen- 
sation should be paid until ‘‘they saw that the liberty 
awarded by it to the Negro was in no way curtailed.’’ 
Lord Grey made reply for the government and reported 
that satisfactory progress had been made in the colonies 
and that the number of magistrates who supervised the 
apprenticeship would be increased. He expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘‘the experiment of the Abolition Act had sue- 
ceeded to a greater extent than its warmest friends had 
anticipated and it was a glorious reflection for those who 
had made known, that during the ten months which had 
now elapsed since the first of August, 1834, when it first 
came into operation, not one act of violence or injury had 
been committed upon any white and that not more than 
one black man had been hurt out of a population of 800,000 
Negroes whom it was still necessary to keep in a state of 
subordination.’’ He assured Parliament that the govern- 
ment was doing all that was possible to enforce the act. 
Buxton then withdrew his motion."’ He explained later 
to the Anti-Slavery Committee that the assurances of the 
government of their future intentions induced him to be- 
lieve that he could serve the cause best by withdrawing 
his motion rather than by pressing the matter to a division 


» Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXVIII, 1835; pp. 918-960. 
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of the House. The Committee agreed with his view of 
the situation. However, it was said that there were ‘‘many 
of his friends and of the friends of the slaves who were bit- 
terly disappointed and discouraged at this action.’’ The 
Agency Committee was especially concerned over the with- 
drawal of the motion.” 

At the meeting of the Committee on Slavery on June 
20, a resolution was adopted stating that the acts of the 
Jamaica Assembly for carrying the Abolition Act into 
effect had provisions which were ‘‘caleulated and intended 
to defeat the benevolent intentions of their Mother Coun- 
try.’’ Reference was made to the use of the whip, the es- 
tablishment of penal gangs and the punishment of trifling 
offenses, which led to the belief that ‘‘it had been the de- 
sire of the Legislature of Jamaica to retain under the 
system of apprenticeship as much of the character of 
slavery as is possible.”’ Finally, after citing instances of 
injustice in other colonies the resolution concluded with 
the declaration that the apprenticeship was ‘‘wholly un- 
necessary as a state probation, and that, under the large 
powers of legislation reserved to the colonies by the 16th 
clause of the Imperial Act, has been and will, hereafter, 
be made the means of much oppression to the Negro—that 
it ought therefore for the benefit of all parties, to be forth- 
with abolished.’’ Buxton stated that it was not wise to 
publish these resolutions at this time.’ 

A month later this attitude was changed, and following 
a joint meeting of the London Anti-Slavery Committees 
on August 14, 1835, it was agreed to present the resolutions 
to Lord Glenelg, the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department.’* These resolutions had now been enlarged 


* The London Times, June 20, 1835. 

* The London Times, July 1, 1835. 

“To the Right Hon. Charles Baron Glenelg, His Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonial Department. (Memorial of the Anti-Slavery 
and Abolition Societies of the United Kingdom.) Uenry Weymouth. August 
14, 1835. 
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and made more direct in their attacks upon the apprentice- 
ship. This system was pronounced a failure and it was 
resolved that consequently it should be abolished for the 
sake of all parties concerned. The colonial acts were taken 
up in review by clauses, and special attention was directed 
to the acts of Jamaica. Numerous defects were found in 
these acts. The admission was made that the memorialists 
had delayed in bringing forward this demand because they 
were unwilling to do so on insufficient information and they 
were presenting the memorial only after allowing the 
planters the fullest opportunity of convincing the world 
that the apprenticeship was a satisfactory method of im- 
proving the condition of the Negroes. They concluded 
with the statement that their course was fixed and that 
they would abandon no possible constitutional means ‘‘ until 
the last vestiges of slavery shall have merged in perfect 
and unconditional freedom.’’ Lord Glenelg replied that 
due attention would be paid to the memorial by the gov- 
ernment.” 

It was agreed on the same day by the anti-slavery com- 
mittees that Buxton would give notice that he would move 
at an early period in the next session of Parliament for 
‘‘the entire abolition of the colonial apprenticeship.’’ At 
the same time he said that he would present another request 
for an inquiry as to whether Mauritius had received its 
proportion of the compensation in spite of the slave trade 
and the erroneous registration of apprentices, which were 
reported in the colony. 

Gradually the anti-slavery leadership became more ag- 
gressive through the activity of the Agency Committee. 
Joseph Sturge, a retired Quaker merchant and philanthro- 
pist of Birmingham, had been one of the leading members 
of this committee. It regarded itself as independent of the 
Anti-Slavery Society although the two bodies occupied 
the same building. Its members had been actively inter- 


* Ibid., August 14, 1835. The Anti-Slavery Reporter, Vol. IV, No. 8, 
July, 1836, pp. 19-20. The London Times, December 15, 1835. 
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ested in colonial labor reform from the beginning of the 
emancipation crusade. While the Anti-Slavery Society 
seemed to be hesitant and willing to wait for the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, under the leadership of Sturge a public 
meeting was called by the Agency Committee at Town Hall 
in Birmingham. 

This meeting assembled on October 14. The chairman, 
Paul James, the High Bailiff, said in opening the meeting 
that the voice of the nation operating the Government had 
led to the triumph of emancipation, and that a similar ex- 
pression was again necessary. In presenting the first reso- 
lution, Joshua Scholefield, member of Parliament, said that 
it was the understanding of the abolitionists that the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship was to have been a coercion of labor 
in its mildest form and that it was intended to be similar 
to apprenticeship in England, but he declared that the 
planters had made it a period for an increased exaction 
of labor for 14 years. Another speaker stated that the 
slavery now practised was ‘‘real slavery.’’ Lord Stanley 
was termed ‘‘an atrocious villain, to propose to give such 
a sum of money.’’ A memorial was drawn up to be pre- 
sented to Lord Melbourne, in which the action of the plant- 
ers in accepting the payment of the twenty million pounds 
of compensation was described as ‘‘a practical and delib- 
erate fraud.’’ The unanimous opinion of the meeting was 
that it would now ask ‘‘nothing short of the entire eman- 
cipation of the slave from every restraint except such as 
may be, and is equally imposed upon the white popula- 

The first resolution asserted that the apprenticeship 
and the compensation had been agreed to only because it 
was said that it was needed in order to promote the in- 
dustry and good conduct of the Negroes and to secure the 


* Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 124-125 (London, 1864) ; 
Charles C. Burleigh, Reception of George Thompson in Great Britain, pp. 14- 
28; Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, October 15, 1835. 
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co-operation of the planters in emancipation. The second 
resolution expressed regret to learn that the objects of the 
measure had been ‘‘signally defeated in the colonies.’’ The 
apprenticeship was described as an instrument of oppres- 
sion and fraud. It was said that many of the magistrates 
had become tools of the planters and that those who refused 
to yield to the system had resigned in disgust.’7 The third 
resolution stated that since Parliament was in recess, me- 
morials could be sent to the Government urging it to use 
the powers with which it was invested to secure obedience 
to the Imperial Act, and that a bill should be brought into 
Parliament for the entire abolition of the apprenticeship. 
The High Bailiff, who presided, suggested that this reso- 
lution should be modified, to which there were cries from 
the audience of ‘‘No,’’ ‘‘No.’’ The fourth resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that Parliament would remove the boun- 
ties and protecting duties on the sugar from the West 
Indies and Mauritius which had formed the ‘‘sole support 
of slave cultivation.’’ The fifth resolution provided that 
the memorial should be sent to Lord Melbourne, signed by 
the members of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society and 
presented by the members of the borough. 

Other speakers attacked the apprenticeship as an in- 
adequate and unworthy system of labor. George Edmonds 
declared that in adopting it ‘‘they had but sunk the name 
of slavery in the hypocritical base, deceptive term of ap- 
prenticeship—a term intended to deceive the people of 
England—yes, they would learn from those Gentlemen that 
they had got apprenticeship for slavery—not apprentice- 
ship as was understood by the term in this country, but a 
vile system that exacted labour and fear of the lash.’’ 
Several of the speakers ridiculed the idea of modifying the 
svstem. Rev. Robert Hall of Boston, Massachusetts, was 
introduced and spoke of slave conditions in the United 
States and of the regrets of the friends of liberty in Amer- 


* See The Practical Defeat of the Abolition Act ete., op. cit. 
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ica that England had set the example ‘‘in adopting the 
system of apprenticeship instead of freedom.’’ He assert- 
ed that nothing except immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation was the right of the slave. John Scoble, the Secre- 
tary of the London Anti-Slavery Society, said that they 
would never stop until ‘‘the Negro possessed as much free- 
dom as the artisans of our native land.’’ Rev. Thomas 
Swan observed that the people of England should be awak- 
ened from their slumber and that since this was not a party 
question the Whigs and Tories could unite upon it.’® 

This meeting was the beginning of a public agitation 
which was to continue in Birmingham and near-by places. 
Birmingham had been the scene of the first public meetings 
in 1830, which had demanded immediate emancipation. 
This city was described as having ‘‘the honour also of hav- 
ing been the first under the same guidance to declare open 
war against that system of cruelty and fraud which was 
attempted to be palmed upon the people of England as a 
substitute for emancipation.’”’® Another meeting was held 
in Birmingham on February 1, 1836, at which Joseph 
Sturge was the principal speaker. He presented letters 
from the West Indies describing the apprenticeship and 
the hardships imposed by the system. 

While the Agency Committee was bringing the cause 
before the public, the Anti-Slavery Society in London had 
decided to press the fight against the apprenticeship in 
Parliament. Buxton was requested on November 25 to 
move at an early period that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the abolition of the apprenticeship and the 
best means of securing the welfare of the Negroes. <A sub- 
committee was selected to examine all of the acts of the 
colonies. George Stephen, the son of James Stephen, and 
the attorney for the Society, was asked to aid the commit- 


% Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, November 25, December 30, 1835. 
The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, Vol. I, p. 48, October 31, 1835. The Anti- 
Slavery Record, Vol. I, No. 12, December, 1835. 

* Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, December 30, 1835. 
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tee in collecting, arranging and analysing the evidence. 
Public meetings were reported in several places in England 
during December and memorials were sent from these 
meetings demanding the abolition of the apprenticeship. 
Information concerning the operation of the apprentice- 
ship had gradually been disseminated and it was the opin- 
ion of the committee that the public could be affected by the 
stories of cruelty which were described. Moreover, the 
prices which consumers paid for sugar, coffee and tropical 
products, as a result of the fiscal regulations, the bounties 
and protecting duties, were described as protection for 
slave labor. The removal of these trade restrictions, it was 
said, would lead to the reduction in prices and to the intro- 
duction of free labor. This factor of commodity prices was 
not without its influence upon the public mind.*? The main- 
tenance of these duties, both as they concerned the sugar 
of the Kast Indies and of the West Indies was an impor- 
tant consideration also in the deliberations of the West 
India Body.” 

Tiese discussions of the question in public and private 
continued for the next four months. Finally, Buxton an- 
nounced to the Anti-Slavery Society that at the opening of 
Parliament he would give notice that he would move on 
March 22, 1836, for a committee ‘‘to inquire into the work- 
ing of the apprenticeship system in the colonies.’’ It was 
then resolved that a committee would be appointed to make 
an analysis of the acts of the colonial legislature and ma- 
terials bearing upon the apprenticeship. Shortly after- 
wards, this analysis was completed and a copy was later 
presented to the Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment. A set of resolutions was drawn up and ordered 
to be sent to each member of Parliament. These resolu- 


The Anti-Slavery Mecting, Birmingham, October 14, 1835. (Birming- 
ham, 1835.) 

* Minutes, Acting Committee, West India Planters and Merchants, July, 
1833-June, 1843; February 10, 1836 (mss.); Minutes, Standing Committee, 
West India Planters and Merchants, April, 1834-May, 1850. (mss.) 
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tions expressed the conviction of the Society that the 
Colonial Acts did not correspond with either the letter or 
the spirit of the Imperial Act for the Abolition of Slavery 
and that both the law and the practice in the colonies in 
regard to the apprentice was ‘‘in a very high degree un- 
satisfactory and objectionable.’’ It was said that slavery 
was being perpetuated under the form of legalized oppres- 
sion and the members of Parliament were requested to sup- 
port Buxton’s motion for an inquiry.” 

Buxton introduced on March 22, 1836, the motion for 
the committee to inquire into the working of the appren- 
ticeship in the colonies, the condition of the apprentices and 
the laws and regulations respecting them. He said that 
it was time to inquire whether there had been any evasion 
or fraud in connection with the Parliamentary Act. The 
information which had come to him showed that England 
had done its duty but that the West Indians had not done 
theirs. It was time, in his opinion, that the people of Eng- 
land should know whether the act had been carried into 
effect. There were rumors and reports of cruel punish- 
ments and injustices. He therefore called for a committee 
to inquire into the facts. Earl Grey refuted the charges 
that the apprenticeship was worse than slavery. Daniel 
O’Connell insisted that the apprenticeship was nothing 
more than slavery under another name. On the contrary, 
William E. Gladstone, who had been opposed to the eman- 
cipation and to the admission of Jews to Parliament, said 
that the evils in the apprenticeship had been exaggerated 
and that the improvement in the Negro population had not 
been described.” 

After an extensive debate, Buxton’s motion was agreed 
to and it was ordered that ‘‘a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system 

= Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, February 10, March 8, 1836. 

* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 37, 1836, pp. 469-489. Gladstone’s father 


and other members of the family were colonial planters and traders in De- 
merara, 
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in the colonies, the conditions of the apprentices, and the 
laws and regulations affecting them which have been 
passed.’’ The Committee was appointed on March 28. It 
consisted of members of the government, representatives 
of the West Indians and members of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The West Indian colonial agents and the Anti-Slavery 
Society made preparations for appearances at the com- 
mittee hearings. The Anti-Slavery Society decided on 
March 23 that a sub-committee would be appointed to col- 
lect and arrange evidence for presentation to the committee 
and a list of questions was proposed to be asked of the 
witnesses.* The agents of the colonies in London as- 
sembled on April 8 and resolved that they would attend 
the committee and that they regarded it desirable that wit- 
nesses should be brought before the committee. William 
Burge, colonial agent for Jamaica, stated that misrepresen- 
tations had been made before the Houses of Parliament in 
order to obtain a committee of investigation, but that he 
had applied to the committee for an opportunity to appear 
before it in order that the views of the West Indian Body 
might be presented.” 

The Parliamentary Committee began its hearings on 
April 19, and continued its sessions until August 3.°° The 
attention of the committee was confined mainly to Jamaica. 
The enactments of the colonies concerning the apprentices 
were examined, but they were found to be so numerous that 
it was agreed to limit the investigation to Jamaica. Seven- 
teen persons appeared before the committee as witnesses; 
four of these were planters and three were former special 
magistrates. The principal questions discussed were the 
eight and nine-hour systems of labor, allowances to labor- 
ers and wages. Slave appraisements were also considered. 


* Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, March 23, 30, 1836. 

* Colonial Office Manuscripts 137/216. (Hereafter referred to as C. O.) 

* Report of the Select Committee on the Apprenticeship, August, 1836. 
Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XV, 1836. 
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By the eight-hour system the apprentice worked eight 
hours a day for four days in a week and eight and a half 
hours on the fifth day. By the nine-hour system the ap- 
prentice worked nine hours a day for four days a week and 
four and a half hours on Friday. Under the latter, he had 
the half of Friday and whole of Saturday at his disposal. 
He could use this time to work on the production of his 
own crops. 

The conclusions of the Committee expressed dissatis- 
faction with the Jamaica apprenticeship law, which seemed 
incomplete in its language and capable of injustice in its 
operation. The opinion was expressed that ‘‘the beneficial 
working of the present system and the full protection of 
the rights of the apprentices depend even more upon the 
administration of the law than on the provisions of the 
law itself.’’ 

The committee reported that there were the following 
criticisms of the system; first, that there was a lack of 
reciprocity in the amount of penalties inflicted by the au- 
thority of the special magistrates on the managers and on 
the apprentices; second, the tribunal which judged the val- 
uation of apprentices who sought to purchase their free- 
dom was constituted so that local planter influences would 
be supreme; third, the protection of the special magistrates 
against local persecutions were inadequate; fourth, the 
uniform distribution of the term of the laborer; fifth, the 
infliction of corporal punishment on females, contrary to 
the parliamentary enactments; sixth, the discouragement of 
marriage by confining the performance of the marriage 
ceremony to the Established Church; seventh, the lack of 
provision for the education of children who were free by 
the act of 1834. The report recommended that the colonial 
legislators amend their acts in these several respects. 

The committee concluded its report by expressing sat- 
isfaction ‘‘with the general good conduct of the apprentices 
and of their willingness to work for wages whenever they 
are fairly and considerately treated by their employers.’’ 
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On the whole the committee stated that there was ‘‘much 
reason to look forward with confident hope to the result 
of this great experiment.’’ It was said also, that ‘‘volun- 
tary labor’’ had been found to be more effective than ‘‘slave 
labor,’’ and that the apprenticeship was ‘‘working not un- 
favourably.’’?" 

The committee hearings and the final report of the com- 
mittee convinced the anti-slavery leadership that they must 
again undertake the work of freedom and arouse the Eng- 
lish public so that pressure could be brought upon the mem- 
bers of Parliament. Buxton’s comment upon the report 
was that it showed that the planters could find no excuse 
in the conduct of their Negro laborers for the failure of the 
new labor system. He emphatically stated that ‘‘there has 
been no disappointment in that quarter.’’* 

While the committee was in session, the provisions of 
the Jamaica Assembly which were intended to supplement 
the Abolition Act had expired. The Jamaica acts had a 
term of only eighteen months. They expired at the close 
of 1835. Governor Sligo recommended that Parliament 
pass a measure extending the period of the Jamaica Act, 
since the Assembly seemed unwilling to do so. For several 
months the acts were in suspension. On March 24, 1836, a 
bill extending the provisions to 1840 was introduced in 
the House of Commons and passed in June, 1836, without 
opposition. The Anti-Slavery Society agreed not to op- 
pose its passage in order to establish the principle of legis- 
lating for the colonies.” 

That the Anti-Slavery Society was interested not only 
in propaganda but also in opposing practical efforts to im- 
prove the system is shown by its opposition to the forma- 
tion of a company, known as ‘‘the British Colonial Com- 
pany for the Purchase of Sugar Estates to improve the cul- 


* Report of Select Committee on Apprenticeship, August, 1836. 

*Charles Buxton, The Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buzton, p. 167, 
(London, 1877). 

* J. Scoble to F. T. Buxton, March 22, 1836. 
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tivation thereof and raise the character of the Negro popu- 
lation.’? The members of the Anti-Slavery Society met 
with a committee of the proposed company. A report was 
made to the Anti-Slavery Society and the following reso- 
lution was passed, ‘‘that this committee having taken into 
consideration the Prospectus of the British Colonial Com- 
pany and the Memorandum of a conversation between West 
Indians, the Honorary Secretary of the Company and 
Messers Stokes and Scoble, the Secretaries of the two Lon- 
don Anti-Slavery Societies, see many very formidable 
reasons for declining to support a company which pro- 
posed to employ Negroes without relieving them from 
that apprenticeship which even their Prospectus acknowl- 
edges to be only a mitigated system of slavery.’’*° 

Another project of the Anti-Slavery Society was the 
publication of a monthly paper. In July, 1836, the Anév- 
Slavery Reporter again made its appearance. More than 
a year had passed since there had been an issue of this 
journal. The Reporter, number 113, was issued at this 
time. It contained materials relating to the operation of 
the Abolition Act. A brief analysis of the Parliamentary 
Papers with their reports and correspondence for 1835 
was included. 

The additional program of the Anti-Slavery Society 
included the use of the findings of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1836 concerning corporal punishments in the 
West Indies. A public meeting of the Birmingham Anti- 
Slavery Society on September 12, 1836, resolved that copies 
of the report of corporal punishments which were inflicted 
upon the apprentices of Jamaica by order of the Special 
Magistrates in the months of April, May, and June should 
be published and placarded on the walls of the city. This 
report stated that there was an increase of floggings from 
4,112 in April, 1836, to 6,839 in June of the same year.*? 


*° Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, Vol. V, June 20, 1836. 
" Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLIX, 1838, pp. 277-278. The Anti-Slav- 
ery Record, Vol. II, No. XI, November, 1836. 
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The anti-slavery leaders used the figures of floggings and 
punishments inflicted so as to arouse public sympathy. The 
punishments with the lash, tread-mill and the chain-gang 
were given wide publicity. The number of lashes given in 
Jamaica, Barbados, British Guinea, Grenada, and St. 
Lucia during the first 22 months of the apprenticeship were 
declared to have reached a total of 359,079 lashes, and in 
the other colonies the number had reached 574,175 lashes 
with the cat.*® These figures showed that the punishments 
were increasing and the anti-slavery propagandists used 
them to show that there was much human suffering under 
the apprenticeship.* 

The publication of these reports, the rumors of the suf- 
ferings of the apprentices and the denial by the West In- 
dian planters led to the development of plans for personal 
investigations of the plantations in the West Indies. Jo- 
seph Sturge, who was now among the extremists in the 
opposition to the apprenticeship and who had been secre- 
tary since 1826 of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society, 
decided to make a trip to the colonies in order to procure 
evidence for the cause of emancipation. Joseph Sturge and 
William Lloyd of Birmingham, Thomas Harvey of Barns- 
by, and John S. Seoble of London sailed for the West In- 
dies. Sturge and Harvey remained together visiting espe- 
cially Antigua, Jamaica, and Barbados. Scoble and Lloyd 
went to British Guinea. They observed the condition in 
which the apprentices were working. They visited the 
assemblies, churches, missions, schools, courts, jails, and 
plantations, and discussed colonial matters with all groups. 
On April 5, 1837, Sturge embarked for England. He had 
reached the conclusion that the Negro population was still 


*C. 0., 111/151; Statement of Facts; illustrating the Administration of 
the Abolition Law and the Sufferings of the Negro Apprentices in the Island 
of Jamaica, London, 1837. Negro Apprenticeship in the British Colonies, pp. 
16-17, London, 1838; Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLIX, 1838, p. 429. 

*C. 0., 111/151; Lionel Smith to Glenelg; C. O., 137/216, Sligo to Co- 
lonial Office; C. O., 136/216. 
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in a state of slavery and that the plan of apprenticeship 
was a failure. 

The results of these investigations by Sturge and Har- 
vey were embodied in a volume, ‘‘The West Indies in 
1837,’’ which was published upon their return. William 
Lloyd published a volume, “‘ Letters from the West Indies,”’ 
which contained the conclusions from his visit. Lloyd dis- 
agreed with the method of the anti-slavery organization in 
expending its fund for the publication of reports rather 
than for the investigation of facts by individuals who 
would be sent to the West Indies.* 

Several cases of the flagrant mistreatment of appren- 
tices were reported by Sturge to the colonial office. These 
cases were referred to the governors for investigation.® 
Sturge had already shown his opposition to the appren- 
ticeship when he was in Jamaica. While there he had dis- 
tributed placards which directed protest against the exces- 
sive flogging of the apprentices. It was said by Sir Lionel 
Smith, the Governor, that his efforts occasioned consider- 
able anxiety among the planters. Scoble had brought simi- 
lar cases of mistreatment to the attention of the Governor 
of Guiana who had reported that these cases were being 
investigated.*® 

A third group of investigators was sent out through 
the efforts of the Executive Committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Rev. James A. Thome and Joseph 
H. Kimball sailed from New York for the West Indies in 
November, 1836, and returned in June, 1837. They visited 
Antigua, Barbados, and Jamaica, gathering information 
concerning unrestricted emancipation in Antigua and the 
apprenticeship in the other islands. They concluded that 
the conditions in Antigua demonstrated that immediate 
emancipation was more desirable and that the apprentice- 


*C. O., 111/151. 

* Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLIX, 1838, p. 203. 

* Tbhid., pp. 203, 277, 337; The London Times, February 5, 1838, Memoirs 
of Joseph Sturge. 
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ship as an intermediate step between slavery and freedom 
was unnecessary.** William Lloyd reported that he had 
met Thome and Kimball while they were in the West 
Indies.** 

Following the publication of these travel experiences, a 
vigorous and determined effort was undertaken by the 
Anti-Slavery organizations to abolish the apprenticship. 
The Central Negro Emancipation Committee, which had 
been organized by the efforts of Joseph Sturge, was more 
aggressive than the Anti-Slavery Society. It was charged 
that the latter had attempted only to improve the abolition 
law and the practise of the apprenticeship. The Central 
Negro Emancipation Committee stated without equivoca- 
tion that it was seeking to bring about the termination of 
the apprenticeship, and that a crusade was to be under- 
taken for this purpose. 

Wider publicity was given to cases of abuse. One of 
these grew out of the experiences of James Williams, an 
apprentice in Jamaica. These experiences were published 
in a pamphlet under the title of a ‘‘Narrative of Events 
since the 1st of August, 1834, by James Williams, an ap- 
prenticed labourer in Jamaica.’”*® Williams had been re- 
deemed by Sturge and had accompanied him to England. 
He was made an apprentice at the age of eighteen. He 
declared that there was only one blot upon his service as 
an apprentice and he acknowledged this to be the theft of 
a piece of pork. His master’s treatment of him was de- 


* Joseph Thome and Horace Kimball, Emancipation in the West Indies; 
Six months tour in Antigua, Barbados, and Jamaica, 1837, New York, 1838. 


* William Lloyd, Letters from the West Indies, p. 223. 


"4 Narrative of Events since the 1st of August, 1834, by James Wil- 
liams, together with the evidence taken under a commission appointed by the 
colonial office to ascertain the truth of the narrative and the report of the 
commissioners thereon; the whole exhibiting a correct picture of a large pro- 
portion of West India Society; and the atrocious cruelties perpetrated under 
the apprenticeship system. Printed for the Central Emancipation Committee, 
(London, 1838). Price, six pence. Seealso Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLIX, 
1838, pp. 153-162. 
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scribed as brutal and the special magistrate was said to 
have been the willing tool of the master. He said that he 
was flogged seven times in two and a half years and that 
he was sentenced to the tread-mill four times. This case 
was given wide publicity through the distribution of the 
pamphlet. Although this was an unusual case of treatment 
by a cruel master and a drunken magistrate, it was de- 
scribed by the Anti-Slavery Society as a typical case. It 
was the story, it was said, ‘‘of near eight hundred thousand 
of our fellow-subjects, many of them professors of the 
Christian faith and heirs of eternal life.’’ 

Copies of this pamphlet were sent to Sir Lionel Smith 
in Jamaica by Lord Glenelg on June 28, 1837. He requested 
that an inquiry should be instituted. Smith replied on 
August 25 and stated that there were 300,000 apprentices 
in Jamaica and that it was impossible to control the tem- 
pers and dispositions of all persons who were placed in 
charge of the apprentices and he acknowledged that there 
was a great deal of ill treatment. He reported that he had 
appointed a commission to go to different places where 
the abuses had occurred and to assemble the facts. In 
November, Smith again reported that the commissioner 
had completed the inquiry in this case and that he regretted 
to say that ‘‘the whole barbarous case of that individual 
is fully proved and confirmed.’’ The special magistrate, 
Rawlinson, was suspended for this as well as other acts 
toward apprentices and orders were issued to cease tread- 
mill abuses. 

The account by Williams and the findings of the com- 
mission were published by the Central Emancipation Com- 
mittee, with an introduction by Dr. Thomas Price. The 
pamphlet concluded with the declaration that there was 
only one remedy for this situation and this was ‘‘a single 
brief, simultaneous and energetic movement.’’ It was said 
that the anti-slavery societies should be reorganized and 
that the country should be aroused, and the people were 
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urged with one voice to ‘‘instruct their representatives to 
demand the instant, unconditional and the everlasting an- 
nihilation of the accursed system.’’ 

The public presentation of conditions in the West Indies 
through these several methods induced Parliament to act. 
On May 19, 1837, without discussion a motion was adopted 
by the House of Commons ordering that ‘‘a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the working of the appren- 
ticeship system in the colonies; the condition of the appren- 
tices and the emancipated Negroes and the laws and regu- 
lations affecting them; and also the state of education of 
the Negroes in the colonies.’’ The committee which was 
appointed consisted of Mr. Fowell Buxton, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Baines, Mr. Strat- 
ford Canning, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Andrew Johnston, 
Mr. Thornlly, Mr. Patrick Steward, Mr. Charles Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Dunlop, Sir James Graham, Lord Viscount San- 
don and Lord Viscount Howick. 

The committee sat from May 23 to July 10 and held 
sixteen meetings. On July 21 the committee was instructed 
to present its paper and findings to Parliament. The death 
of King William IV and the dissolution of Parliament pre- 
vented a continuance of its work. Its report stated that 
only a little progress had been made in investigating the 
proposed questions and under these circumstances they 
could not report the evidence collected or express any opin- 
ion upon it. They declared, however, that enough evidence 
had been collected to call attention to the workhouses and 
prisons of the colonies, particularly in Jamaica. They 
recommended ‘‘without delay, a strict and searching exami- 
nation into the state of the workhouses in the West India 
colonies and especially into the construction and use of the 
tread-mills which are employed in them and the nature of 
the coercion adopted to ensure labour among the prison- 
ers.’’ They recommended also that a committee should 
be appointed to pursue this inquiry during the next session 
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of Parliament. The Colonial Office had already appointed 
an investigator to the colonies for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the suggested inquiry. Captain Pringle, an officer of 
the engineers, was selected for this purpose. A copy of 
this report was also sent to the governors of the colonies.*° 

In the meantime, the anti-slavery organizations, and 
particularly the Central Committee, continued to wage the 
campaign to arouse the country concerning the abuses of 
the apprenticeship. Circulars were prepared for distribu- 
tion. The book of Joseph Sturge and statements by him 
together with cheap editions of the Williams narrative were 
published. Requests poured in from individuals and or- 
ganizations for copies of these publications.* During the 
Parliamentary investigation a public meeting was called 
for July 11 at Exeter Hall, London, through the initiative 
of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society. Notices were 
sent out explaining that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider ‘‘the present state of the Negro population in 
the Colonies and what measures should be adopted in con- 
sequence of the continued sufferings of that portion of our 
fellow subjects.’’ This meeting of July 11 was another of 
the crowded assemblies which again registered its opposi- 
tion to the system of labor in the colonies. The Duke of 
Sussex was the chairman of the meeting. 

The resolutions adopted by this assembly called for 
information concerning the measures adopted by the colo- 
nies as a result of the act of 1833. It was declared that 
the apprenticeship had been made an instrument of op- 
pression; that as a general election was approaching the 
candidates should be urged to devote attention to it; and 
that unless the British public watched colorial legislation 
toward the Negro population, slavery would be continued 
under new forms even after the end of the apprenticeship. 


“ Parliamentary Papers, Vol. VII, 1837; Vol. XLIX, 1838, pp. 7, 134, 143. 


“Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, June 29, July 3, 1837; Sophia 
Sturge to Robert Stokes, June 31, 1831. 
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The immediate reorganization of all of the anti-slavery so- 
cieties was urged and the former members were requested 
to agree ‘‘to exert any influence which they may collectively 
or individually possess to effect by all legitimate means 
the immediate and entire abolition of slavery under any 
modified form.’’*? 

An address was printed and circulated to the people 
of Great Britain urging them to arise from their apathy 
and question their representatives upon the apprentice- 
ship. It was apparent that the Negro population was not 
enjoying the rights, which were purchased ‘‘at the costly 
price of twenty million.’’ The apprentice was described 
as still a slave, and it was certain that there were designs 
to keep the Negro in a state of ignorance and degradation. 
The people were asked to tell ‘‘the candidate that he must 
not forget his coloured fellow-subjects and their neglected 
off-spring.’’** 

The accession of Queen Victoria seemed to be the pro- 
pitious occasion for an address and petition to her by the 
ladies of Great Britain concerning the condition of the 
Negro population in the colonies. A Ladies Committee 
was requested to proceed with the project in the several 
communities. The opinion was expressed that if these 
petitions should reach the Queen, she would not rest until 
the apprentices would be free. Accordingly, Ladies Kman- 
cipation Committees were organized and petitions were 
signed in large numbers and sent to the Queen. From the 
Darlington Ladies Auxiliary Association for the Universal 
Abolition of Slavery there were 5,315 signatures forwarded 
on a petition. From Canterbury, there were nearly 700 
names and from Richmond ‘‘a considerable number of the 
memorialists entered into the subject as a question of 


“ Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, July 13, 1837. Crowther Brown 
to Robert Stokes, August 28, 1837. 
“ Circular to the Electors of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1838. 
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religion as well as philanthropy.’’** A committee of ladies 
was selected to present the petition directly to the Queen 
at her first levee. The number of signatures was reported 
as reaching 440,000. Another estimate placed the number 
at more than 600,000.*° 

In the midst of this campaign the retirement of Fowell 
Buxton from Parliament was announced. This was re- 
garded as a serious blow to the movement to abolish the 
apprenticeship. A special committee was appointed by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, on August 4, 1837, to consider the 
course to be pursued in the light of this event. Resolutions 
were passed extolling Buxton for his service in Parlia- 
ment.*7 

The first of the representative meetings of the oppo- 
nents of the apprenticeship was an enthusiastic meeting of 
delegates from the societies of Bristol, Bath, Exeter, Glou- 
cester, Taunton, Deizers, and Westbury. This meeting 
was held at Guildhall at Bath on October 11, 1837. William 
Thomas Blair presided. Without any equivocation, the as- 
sembled audience called upon Parliament directly by reso- 
lution to put an end to the apprenticeship on August 1, 
1838. It asked that the question should not be evaded by 
the appointment of another committee, for this would only 
delay the ends of justice. The anti-slavery societies were 
asked to recommend to their correspondents that the aboli- 
tion of the apprenticeship should begin in 1838.** 

A new leadership began to appear in this movement 

“Lucy Townsend to Robert Stokes, July 25, 1837; James Ogilvy to Rob- 
ert Stokes, August 2, 1837; Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, July 3, 1837; 
B. 8. Croyd to Robert Stokes, August 12, 1837; Anne D. Miller to Robert 
Stokes, August 12, 1837; Rev. H. B. Martin to Robert Stokes, August 17, 1838; 
Rev. W. Matthews to Robert Stokes, September 5, 1837. 

“Tbid., November 13, 1837. 

* Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLVIII, 1838, pp. 57-58. 

“ Thid., August 4, 1837. 

“ Meeting of the Friends of Abolition from Bristol, Bath, Exeter, Glouces- 
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against the apprenticeship. Joseph Sturge had already be- 
come the fiaming spirit behind the new movement for aboli- 
tion. He had told audiences in various parts of Great 
Britain, beginning in Birmingham in 1837, of the scenes 
which he had witnessed on his tour. He had appeared be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee in 1837, and he was re- 
garded as so valuable a witness that the time of the Com- 
mittee’s hearings was extended in order that he might 
appear. He found that the members of the older anti- 
slavery organizations were unwilling to take the leader- 
ship in the new agitation which was required. He had then 
formed a Provisional Committee at Birmingham. This 
Committee called a meeting at London which assembled on 
November 23, 1837. He expressed the determination to 
lead the English people to adhere to the resolutions of 
1833 against slavery and to advocate the unconditional 
abolition of the apprenticeship throughout the British 
colonies on or before August 1, 1838. 

The Central Negro Emancipation Committee was one 
of the results of the leadership of Sturge. It was regarded 
as ‘‘the Metropolitan organ of sound anti-slavery feelings 
and operations.’’ The Anti-Slavery Committee, however, 
continued in the campaign. When the convention was 
called by the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society at Exeter 
Hall, on July 11, 1837, the Anti-Slavery Committee of Lon- 
don, representing the old anti-slavery organization, 
adopted resolutions to the effect that, after considering the 
present position of the anti-slavery cause they had con- 
cluded that they would be rendering the most efficient aid 
‘‘by continuing for the present to act independently as the 
committee of the Anti-Slavery Society.’’ They expressed 


their desire, however, for harmony and co-operation among 
those who were working in a common cause. This group 
of the anti-slavery sympathizers represented from this time 
onward the conservative element in the crusade for free- 
dom. The appointment of a committee of inquiry was 
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again opposed, but it was agreed that a paper should be 
published. More than four hundred pounds were sub- 
scribed for the cause.*® 

The new organization was regarded as a radical one 
by the members of the older anti-slavery society. They 
did not join at first in the agitation which was proposed. 
When a delegation representing the Central Negro Eman- 
cipation Committee went before Lord Melbourne, the new 
prime minister, he received them so coldly that one of the 
delegation said later that they felt that they ‘‘had been 
represented by the Buxton party as a radical offshoot who 
were marring the cause by extreme opinions and unreason- 
able agitation.’”° 

Nevertheless, it was evident that the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety had outlived its usefulness. It had to be reorganized 
if it was going to survive and a new leader had to be se- 
cured. Age and infirmities had gradually taken hold of 
the older group. They were timid and hesitant and to 
them the efforts of the new organization seemed hopeless. 
They preferred to seek to reform the abuses of the appren- 
ticeship than to endeavor to abolish it. The public mind 
seemed to be uninterested in the colonial question; and 
after all the colonies were far away and England had labor 
problems of its own. The leaders in Parliament were un- 
willing to take the initiative in the new movement. Younger 
men now undertook to arouse the nation and to manifest 
indignation because ‘‘the contract’’ with the English people 
had not been kept by the West Indian planters. They had 
received their twenty millions, which the English tax- 
payers had to pay, and they still had their apprentices 
as slaves. 

The result of the ferment of these views was a renewed 
activity among the anti-apprenticeship sympathizers. On 


“November 13, 1837. E. Baldwin to Richard Allen, November 18, 
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November 17, 1837, a memorial was presented to the Gov- 
ernment by a delegation from the Central Committee urg- 
ing that the apprenticeship should be abolished on August 
1, 1838, and insisting that a new Parliamentary committee 
of inquiry should not be appointed. It was now evident 
that the abolition of the apprenticeship would necessitate 
the exercise of vigorous action. In consequence, the meet- 
ing of delegates from all parts of Great Britain was held 
at Exeter Hall, London, on November 23, 1837. Several 
members of Parliament were present. Sir J. Eardley Wil- 
mot presided and in opening the meeting expressed his op- 
position to the continuance of the apprenticeship. He re- 
ferred to Joseph Sturge in introducing him as one ‘‘who 
has done more for the cause they were now assembled to 
promote than any other man in the Kingdom.’’ Sturge 
read a letter from Buxton which stated that although they 
differed on principle, it was Buxton’s hope that their ef- 
forts would tend toward lasting benefits to the Negro popu- 
lation. A resolution was then passed by the meeting ex- 
pressing gratitude for the services rendered by Buxton in 
the past, ‘‘when, steadily opposed by the united influence 
of the West India Body and not unfrequently by the gov- 
ernment of the country, he perseveringly persecuted with 
unshaken ardour, his great object of Negro Emancipa- 
tion.’’ Sturge said that Buxton was in bad health and 
that this was due to his past efforts in humanitarian 
causes. 

Other resolutions were passed denouncing the appren- 
ticeship and its abuses, in principle as well as in practice. 
Daniel O’Connell presented a resolution which demanded 
‘‘the immediate, total unconditional extinction of slavery, 
as it exists under the name of apprenticeship, and the ad- 
mission of the mis-called apprentices to all rights and privi- 
leges of the British constitution.’’ A third resolution 
ealled for the ending of the apprenticeship on August 1, 
1838. The anti-slavery societies were requested to join in 
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employing all constitutional means to accomplish this pur- 
pose. George Thompson, an anti-slavery orator who had 
been of great service in public meetings, seconded this 
resolution. The Central Negro Emancipation Committee 
was authorized by this meeting to continue its work and 
was to consist of as many as thirty persons. The commit- 
tee was to employ lecturers, circulate literature and solicit 
funds to carry on the work. A resolution condemned the 
continuance of the bounty on sugar from the British col- 
onies, because this was regarded as an unjust tax on the 
people. Economic motives of this type were frequently 
mentioned or implied during the discussion. 

Sturge was commended for having aroused the coun- 
try. It was said that ‘‘while the memory of the oppressor 
shall perish, the name of Sturge will be dear to generations 
unborn and will be associated to the end of time with those 
of Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton and other distin- 
guished philanthropists.’’ Petitions were drawn up to be 
sent to Parliament. Lord Brougham was asked to present 
one of these to the House of Lords. He had opposed the 
emancipation plan of Lord Goderich and had differed with 
the Anti-Slavery Society, but he was now in thorough ac- 
cord with the purposes of the meeting. 

The first step of the Central Negro Emancipation Com- 
mittee was the publication of a newspaper. Circulars were 
distributed with the following advertisement: 


British Emancipator 
A Stamped Newspaper 
Published every alternate Wednesday 
under the superintendency of the 
Central Negro Emancipation Committee 
and may be had of all newsmen. 
Price 3d.”’ 

The first number of this paper was issued on December 
27, 1837. Its object was declared to be the entire extinction 
of the apprenticeship and the grant of unconditional free- 
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dom to the Negroes. The paper was devoted to a fearless 
exposure of facts. Its issues served to promote the progress 
of opinion in the anti-apprenticeship cause. Thomas Clark- 
son, veteran agitator of the slave trade abolition, used one 
of the issues of this paper to voice his opposition to the ap- 
prenticeship and to insist that Parliament take action to 
carry out its promises of 1833. 

The attitude of the government upon the abolition of the 
apprenticeship was shown in the reply of Lord Glenelg, the 
colonial secretary, to the delegation which had presented 
to him the petition of November 17. His reply, which was 
sent on November 27, stated that after a careful considera- 
tion of the subject he was not of the opinion that there were 
sufficient grounds to justify the government in proposing 
to Parliament to make an alteration in the act of 1833 and 
that the proposal of such a measure to the colonies by the 
British Government would produce irritation, excitement 
and disappointment in the West Indies. He added that a 
committee of inquiry had been at work and that another 
would be appointed in the new Parliament.”? 

The unwillingness of the government to take the initia- 
tive served to produce greater activity by the abolitionists. 
Their plans went forward with increasing impetus. Peti- 
tions were prepared and presented to Parliament. Lord 
Brougham presented one of these, which was signed by 
1,300 inhabitants of Southampton. This petition made the 
complaint that the provisions of the abolition act had been 
ignored by the colonists. After offering the petition he ex- 
pressed the opinion that freedom should be given to the 
apprentices immediately. The example of Antigua was cited 
by him. Since its acceptance of complete emancipation, it 
was reported that its property values had increased, its 
average exports had increased, and statutory offenses of all 
kinds had decreased. He said that he planned to call on 
the other colonies to explain why they had not followed the 
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example of Antigua.** In December, he again presented pe- 
titions and raised the same question concerning the other 
colonies.’ On January 23, 1838, during the presentation of 
a petition from Birmingham, Brougham denied that he had 
criticized Sturge and his associates or questioned the truth- 
fulness of their statements concerning the colonies. He said 
that he considered their efforts as praiseworthy. He agreed 
with them that the act of 1833 had made the condition of the 
Negro population worse.” 

Again on January 29, Lord Brougham made an exten- 
sive speech after presenting a petition from Leeds. He di- 
rected attention especially to the compensation, which had 
been paid to the colonies by the English people. He said 
that this action was taken because it was thought that the 
planters would sustain some loss, whereas, they had ob- 
tained positive gains. It thus seemed to him that the money 
had been paid for nothing. He then asked if the people of 
England did not have the right to demand that ‘‘slavery’’ 
under the name of ‘‘apprenticeship’’ should cease. He also 
described the continuance of the slave trade and served no- 
tice that he would express his view at a later time with the 
hope of fixing the period of emancipation at the first of 
August, 1838, instead of 1840. Three thousand copies of this 
speech were ordered printed and distributed by the anti- 
slavery committee. 

While the anti-apprenticeship leaders were organizing 
their efforts, the West India Body of Planters and Mer- 
chants had been discussing the developing opposition to 
the apprenticeship. Finally the organization sprang into 
action and on January 10, 1838, a petition was sent to the 
House of Commons. This petition stated that the act of 
1833 had abolished slavery and granted a compensation. 
The right to the services of the apprentices was regarded 


* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXXIX, 1837, pp. 132-133. 
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by them as a part of the compensation and any measure to 
abolish this right, would be regarded by them as ‘‘a direct 
violation of the Emancipation Act.’’ They asserted that 
the charges of cruelty to the apprentices were based upon 
rare exceptions and not upon general conditions in the col- 
onies. They stated that they would not oppose any measure 
to secure the performance of duties under the act by both 
masters and apprentices, but an abridgement of the details 
would be a violation of the rights of property and an act 
of injustice. It would also endanger the final success of the 
experiment, it was said. The petition concluded with the 
statement that there was no precedent in history for the 
raising of so large a portion of the population of a coun- 
try to the enjoyment of civil rights with the rest of the com- 
munity and that even the remaining period of the appren- 
ticeship was too short to enact the precautionary laws which 
such a change demanded.” 

During these discussions, a change seemed to be taking 
place in the attitudes of the colonies towards the appren- 
ticeship. Sir Lionel Smith, Governor of Jamaica, reported 
to Lord Glenelg on November 13, 1837, that all parties in 
Jamaica would abandon the apprenticeship for further com- 
pensation but he regarded it as absurd that any ministry 
would go to Parliament with such a suggestion.*® In Mont- 
serrat, a resolution to bring forward an act to end the ap- 
prenticeship on August 1, 1838, was passed by both the 
council and the assembly. This resolution was based upon 
‘the success of a state of freedom in the island of Antigua, 
the failure of the apprenticeship system in this island and 
its attendant expense.’’ An act for this purpose was passed 
on February 20, 1838.°7 Governor MacGregor of Barbados 
proposed the liberation of the apprentices during 1838. 
With Lord Glenelg’s approval he addressed the assembly 


Minutes, The Standing Committee, The West India Planters and Mer- 
chants, March 26, 1838 (mss.). 
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on this subject on January 16, 1838. He said that the Ne- 
groes of the colony were sufficiently intelligent and loyal 
to be worthy of the gift. It was not until April 17, that the 
council agreed to pass such an act. The Cape of Good 
Hope guaranteed freedom to its apprentices on August 1, 
1838.°° The Colonial Office endeavored by correspondence 
to encourage the colonial legislatures to consider the ques- 
tion of freedom, and a letter was sent to the governors on 
November 13, 1837, expressing this view. 

These acts of the colonial legislatures encouraged the 
anti-slavery organizations. Information was sent to them 
about the changing colonial attitudes by their correspond- 
ents in the colonies. The publication anonymously of a 
pamphlet, later attributed to the Marquis of Sligo, under 
the title ‘‘ Jamaica under the Apprenticeship System by a 
Proprietor,’’ was a useful source of information for the 
branches of the organizations. The reading of it was said 
to have produced a convietion of the righteousness of the 
cause in the minds of those who were not present at the pub- 
lic meetings. The Marquis had been presiding officer of the 
West Indian Association and was familiar with the West 
Indian point of view. He had been governor of Jamaica 
for four months prior to the abolition of slavery on August 
1, 1834, and for eighteen months afterwards. The author 
was in favor of the continuance of the term of the appren- 
ticeship under regulations, at the time the pamphlet was 
written. But the pamphlet corroborated the evidence of 
the abolitionists.* 

Another pamphlet on ‘‘ Negro Apprenticeship’’ was pre- 
pared by the Anti-Slavery Society and on December 16, 
1837, was ordered to be printed. It seemed now that the 
Society was joining with the efforts of the Central Negro 
Emancipation Committee in a more direct opposition to 


* Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLVIII, 1838, p. 22. 
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the apprenticeship, for this pamphlet offered proofs of the 
abuses of the labor system and admitted that the appren- 
ticeship could not be justified any longer as a measure of 
caution or preparation or conciliation, as it had demon- 
strated by this time that it was ‘‘a complete and manifest 
failure.’’® 

These two organizations began now to arouse the coun- 
try to the realities of the apprenticeship. Public meetings 
were held in many of the manufacturing towns and peti- 
tions poured into Parliament during January and Febru- 
ary, 1838. Circulars, pamphlets and printed matter were 
sent throughout the kingdom, directing attention to the con- 
dition of the apprenticed Negroes and inviting the coopera- 
tion of the English people in the abolition of the conditions 
surrounding them. 

This sentiment of the people was soon reflected in Par- 
liament. On February 20, Lord Brougham presented a 
number of petitions and delivered an address concerning 
the African slave trade, slavery and apprenticeship. This 
speech was declared to be ‘‘one of the most masterly and 
eloquent that ever fell from his lips.’’ He appealed to the 
House for the same action in 1838 as was taken in 1833. 
His descriptions of scenes of persecution were vivid and 
packed with startling details. He concluded with a series 
of resolutions demanding the abolition of the apprentice- 
ship on August 1, 1838. Lord Glenelg endeavored to reply to 
the address, opposing the views of Brougham on the Slave 
Trade and the apprenticeship. He said that the slaves had 
been gainers by the change from slavery and, although 
there were evils, there had been a general improvement. A 
sudden emancipation of the Negro would be disastrous to 
all parties, he said, and the agitation of the subject would 
produce disturbances. He announced that the government 
would introduce a measure intended to redress the griev- 
ances of the apprentices, but he declined to support the 
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abolition of the apprenticeship. Brougham insisted upon a 
vote upon his resolution. Seven peers voted for it and 
thirty-one voted against it.** Brougham’s motion was lost. 

The government measure to amend the act for the aboli- 
tion of slavery was to be brought forward in March by 
Lord Glenelg. A public meeting of anti-slavery delegates 
was held at Exeter Hall on March 14, with Lord Brougham 
presiding. It was estimated that 5,000 people were gath- 
ered within the Hall and that the applications for tickets of 
admission were twice the number available. A continuation 
meeting was again held on the following day. The senti- 
ment expressed at the meeting was firmly against the bill 
to amend the act of abolition. A call was issued to anti- 
slavery sympathizers in all parts of England to demand 
the immediate termination of the apprenticeship. The re- 
sult was another flood of petitions to Parliament. Lord 
Brougham alone is said to have presented nearly 200 at 
one time. On March 15, Brougham stated that he intended 
to introduce a separate bill, substituting the words the 
first of August, 1838, for the first of August, 1840, as the 
period for the end of the apprenticeship.” 

The conservative element also began an active interest 
in the abolition movement during this month. The Bishop 
of London, on March 22, presented a petition for abolition, 
although he expressed some doubt concerning the facts as 
presented by the petitioners. Brougham informed him that 
his doubts would be removed after a full consideration of 
the situation.“ The Bishop of Exeter, on March 29, pre- 
sented several petitions from the Wesleyan Methodists and 
the Society of Friends and said that he was now fully pre- 
pared to consent to the immediate abolition of the appren- 
ticeship.* On March 25, the Committee on Slavery began 


“ Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XL, 1838, pp. 12-84, 1360. Works of Henry 
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the consideration of the question of the abolition of the ap- 
prenticeship and on a motion by Buxton it was resolved 
unanimously that an interview should be sought with Lord 
Glenelg and that he should be informed that the apprentice- 
ship should be ended on August 1, 1838. It was resolved 
also that a code of laws should be adopted to remove the 
colonial limitations upon the freedom of the Negro ‘‘as a 
free British subject.’’ This interview was held with Lord 
Glenelg on the same day, but he gave no intimation of the 
course which he would pursue. The committee then adopted 
a resolution expressing its views on immediate abolition 
and ordered that this resolution should be published in the 
newspapers and sent to the next public meeting of the anti- 
slavery delegates. The Committee on Slavery as the rem- 
nant of the old Anti-Slavery Society had finally agreed to 
join hands with the more radical agitators.” An anti-ap- 
prenticeship meeting sponsored by these groups was held 
on March 27 and the enthusiasm of the delegates was a con- 
spicuous feature of the assembly. They repeated their 
former decisions never to be satisfied until the apprentice- 
ship should end. Buxton and Macaulay signed the petitions 
of this meeting. On the following day nearly four hundred 
delegates presented a memorial to Lord Melbourne. The 
delegates were impressed that Melbourne was resolved to 
oppose the abridgement of the apprenticeship. This served 
only to inspire them to continue their fight.” 

The West India Planters and Merchants were equally 
active in the support of their interests. On March 26, the 
Active Committee adopted a petition to the houses of Par- 
liament opposing the abridgement of the term of the ap- 
prenticeship. The Duke of Wellington was asked to present 
it to the House of Lords and Lord Stanby was asked to 
present it in the House of Commons. This was done on 
March 29. The committee expressed its gratitude by resolu- 
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tion to William Gladstone for his speech in the House of 
Commons supporting the West Indian views and urged that 
the address be printed for circulation. It was ordered final- 
ly that 100 copies of the speech should be printed.” 

The petition of the West India Planters and Merchants 
was presented by Lord Stanby on March 29. Following 
this presentation Sir George Strickland proposed the reso- 
lution that ‘‘this House is of the opinion that the appren- 
ticeship in the British colonies, as established by the Act of 
Abolition passed in the year 1833, should cease and deter- 
mine on the first of August in the present year.’’ He quoted 
from one of the speeches made in 1833 and described the 
abuses of the system, making the traditional abolitionist 
speech. Sir George Grey championed the adoption of an 
amendment to the abolition act. He said that an amendment 
would more effectually remove the evils of the system and 
benefit the Negroes more than the resolution of abolition 
by Strickland. He asserted that the object of the govern- 
ment was to carry out the principles of 1833 and not to de- 
part from them. Dr. Lushington, Daniel O’Connell, Mr. 
James, a Jamaican proprietor, and Sir Edward Eugden 
spoke in favor of the immediate abolition of the appren- 
ticeship. Mr. Plumptree, Lord Howick, Edward Baynes, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone favored Sir George 
Grey’s amendment. The debates lasted for two nights. The 
House divided on the original question and the vote was 
ayes 215, nays 269, an opposition majority of 54. The bill 
was then read a second time.® 

Again, Lord Brougham returned to the contest. He de- 
clined to remain in silence. Accordingly he published a let- 
ter over his signature dated March 21, 1838, on the Ques- 
tion of Slavery. It was addressed to the delegates in Par- 
liament who represented the English people. He expressed 
regret that Parliament the day before had passed a resolu- 
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tion providing that ‘‘slavery’’ should not cease. But he de- 
clared that it would not be a death blow to their hopes be- 
cause they had on their side, truth, justice, the principles 
of religion, and the voices of millions of people in England. 
He insisted that the opponents of the apprenticeship should 
continue their perseverance and he assured them that he 
would continue with unbroken spirit to lead them on.® 
They were much encouraged by this letter from Brougham, 
who had been their acknowledged leader in Parliament. 

On the same day, at a meeting of the delegates of the 
anti-slavery societies, it was resolved to send George 
Thompson, the orator, to the towns and boroughs repre- 
sented by the members of the Government who had voted 
against the Strickland bill, in order to arouse their constit- 
uents to demand the support of abolition by their represen- 
tatives. They condemned the conduct of the ministers of 
the government as inconsistent with just legislation and 
they reaffirmed their allegiance to the anti-apprenticeship 
cause.”° 

Other public meetings were planned for the same pur- 
poses. One of these was held at Exeter Hall on April 4, 
1838. The principal address was delivered by John Scoble, 
who described himself as ‘‘the advocate of the oppressed.”’ 
He said that the waste of life in the West Indies was ‘‘enor- 
mous’’ and that ‘‘the system of apprenticeship was but 
another name for slavery.’ On motion of Charles Style, 
a member of Parliament, it was resolved that the question 
of emancipation had not received full consideration by the 
House of Commons and the delegates were instructed to 
accept every opportunity to acquaint the public with the 
facts concerning the system. They again affirmed their 
recommendation for the immediate abolition of the appren- 
ticeship. Following this meeting letters were addressed to 
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the members of Parliament and interviews with them were 
scheduled.” 

Another meeting was held at Liverpool on April 21, with 
the mayor presiding. A petition signed by ‘‘the most 
wealthy and respected individuals of all shades of political 
and religious feeling’’ was ordered to be sent to Parlia- 
ment. An enthusiastic meeting was held at Birmingham on 
several days prior to this under the fearless leadership of 
Sturge. The galleries were ‘‘filled with ladies as well as 
gentlemen.’’ Resolutions condemning the apprenticeship 
were passed.** George Thompson rendered excellent ser- 
vice through his oratory on these occasions. One correspon- 
dent wrote, in describing one of his meetings, ‘‘Oh, could 
Thompson be multiplied into fifty or sixty, even Lord Rus- 
sell would be intimidated and Sir George Grey would find 
it a little too much for his great honour.’’** Thompson sim- 
plified the issue for the people in plain language. At a meet- 
ing in Devonport, he said, ‘‘For what did we petition? 
Freedom. What did the Government promise? Freedom. 
For what did we pay twenty millions in 1834? Freedom. 
What have we in 1837? Slavery! What then is our duty to 
the Negro, to ourselves and to God? It is plain. To peti- 
tion and to agitate for freedom, till we get it.’’* 

Meanwhile, the ministers of the government continued 
to push the bill for the amendment of the abolition act. 
After an address by Gladstone, the bill was read a third 
time on April 9 and passed, and received the royal assent 
on April 11, 1838. The governors were given discretionary 
power to legislate by proclamation concerning the evils 
complained of by the opposition. This amendment was sent 
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out to the governors of the colonies, and it was thus demon- 
strated in the colonies that the government would not in- 
terfere with the apprenticeship except through regulatory 
measures.”® 

These efforts were not the only causes for bringing the 
question of emancipation to the attention of the West In- 
dians themselves. For the act of abolition of 1833 had pro- 
vided for the freedom of the non-predial apprentices on 
August 1, 1838. The question had to receive some con- 
sideration by them in 1838. The non-predial apprentices 
included all apprentices not employed in agriculture or in 
the production of colonial products. The difficulty would 
arise in determining the occupations included under non- 
predials. Such estate artisans as coopers, carpenters, brick- 
masons and blacksmiths being related to colonial produc- 
tion were listed as ‘predials by the rules of the commis- 
sioners of compensation, and yet mechanics were non- 
predials. It was said that one-sixth of the apprentices in 
Jamaica were non-predials and would be entitled to free- 
dom on August Ist, but it was evident that there would be 
some confusion among the planters in the administration 
of the act. The same difficulty was foreseen in other colo- 
nies. In order to remedy the situation Lord Glenelg issued 
on March 30 a circular stating that estate artisans were 
to be considered as non-predials. This meant that all me- 
chanics were to be free on the first of August and that a 
large number of free persons of color would suddenly ap- 
pear in the colonies, while others would continue as appren- 
tices for another two years. This anamolous situation 
caused the colonies to give serious consideration to the 
emancipation of all of the apprentices. 

It was the opinion of the government that there would 
be less objection to the termination of the apprenticeship 
in 1838 if the colonial legislatures were permitted to take 
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action. This opinion had been founded on information from 
the governors of the colonies. While the colonies were slow 
in acting, they were induced by the course of events and 
the agitation in England to adopt emancipation measures. 
In Montserrat an act had been passed for emancipation 
early in 1838. In Nevis an act was passed on April 13. 
During the month of May, St. Vincent, Grenada, Barbados, 
St. Christopher, and Tobago passed similar acts. Grenada, 
Jamaica and the Bahamas passed acts in June and St. 
Lucia and Dominica in July. There was general rejoicing 
among the people when this news was made public. 

The anti-apprenticeship agitators, however, were not 
satisfied by such actions by the colonial legislatures and 
they continued to press action by Parliament. Notice of 
the introduction of a bill to end the apprenticeship had 
been given by Sir Eardley Wilmot of Warwickshire. A 
public meeting was held at Exeter Hall on May 19, at which 
he presided, and the delegates pledged assistance for his 
motion. On May 22, he arose in the House and stated while 
some might regard his action in bringing up the question 
of emancipation as unwise after the issue had been once 
decided by the House, yet he felt that it was his duty since 
the issue had not been clearly met before. At the conclu- 
sion of his speech he made the motion ‘‘that it is the opin- 
ion of this House that Negro apprenticeship in British 
colonies should immediately cease and determine.’’ As the 
same motion could not be brought before Parliament a sec- 
ond time, Strickland’s motion was altered so that the words, 
‘‘terminate on August the first’’ were omitted. This motion 
was seconded by C. P. Villiers. Many of the members were 
absent but the motion was pressed for a vote. It was car- 
ried by a vote of 96 ayes and 93 noes, a majority of 3. 
The abolitionists seemed to be in a slight majority on this 
day.”* The view was expressed later at a meeting on May 


™ Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XLVIII, 1838, pp. 22, 24-28, 31, 43, 497, 
506, 507; Vol. XXXVI, pp. 9, 331-335, 370, 444, 495; C. O., 265/3. 
* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XLIII, 1838, pp. 87-123. 
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23 that if the House had been full there would have been a 
greater majority.” Buxton was in the gallery with other 
friends of abolition on this occasion. He wrote later that 
‘‘Sturge and that party whom we thought all in the wrong 
are proved to be all in the right... . The intelligence was 
received with such a shout by the Quakers (myself among 
the number) that we strangers were all turned out for riot- 
ing !’’8° 

Two days later, Lord John Russell asked Wilmot if he 
would bring in a bill based upon his motion. Wilmot re- 
plied by asking whether or not it was the intention of the 
government to bring in a bill. Lord Russell said that in view 
of the action of the House in full session upon the Strick- 
land motion, it was not necessary for the government to 
take any action. Wilmot agreed to express an opinion 
later.*? On the following night, at an anti-slavery meeting 
at Exeter Hall, with Lord Brougham presiding, Wilmot 
stated that he would not follow up his motion with a bill, 
but would wait the action of the government. He said that 
the motion itself would lead the slaveholders voluntarily to 
free their slaves, while the bill would compel them to do it. 
Perhaps the probability of the loss of a bill was regarded as 
a greater blow to the cause, and his opinion was that it was 
best to rest their case as it was. The delegates were asked 
to be present when Lord Russell would again bring up the 
matter on Monday and Tuesday. 

Accordingly on May 28, the House began the considera- 
tion of the Wilmot resolution of May 22. Sir George Grey 
expressed hope that the news sent to the West Indies con- 
cerning the action of Parliament would not deceive the colo- 
nists. He called upon the House to adhere to its first deci- 
sion, for the interference of Parliament now would lead to 


* The London Times, May 24, 1838. 

© Henry Richard, Memoirs of Sturge, p. 171. 

™ Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XLIII, 1838, pp. 149-152, 278-280. 
" The London Times, May 26, 1838. 
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the charge that it had broken faith with the Planters. Nevis 
and the Virgin Islands, he said, had agreed to emancipa- 
tion. He then moved that it was the opinion of the House 
that it was not advisable to adopt any proceedings for 
carrying the resolutions of May 22 into effect. After a 
long debate the motion was carried 250 ayes to 178 noes, 
a majority of 72. The House thus reversed its action of 
May 

It seemed that there was uncertainty in Parliament con- 
cerning the abolition of the apprenticeship. The anti-slav- 
ery organizations, nevertheless, continued to maintain vig- 
orous opposition to the system. They expressed in the reso- 
lutions of their public meetings a disapproval of the atti- 
tude of the ministry and of those members of the House of 
Commons who had supported the policy of the government. 
This sentiment was erystallized into a final effort in Par- 
liament by Lord Brougham. On July 1, he presented a peti- 
tion to Parliament requesting that the apprenticeship 
should be abolished and that the government should fol- 
low the example of the colonial legislatures and put an end 
to apprenticeship in the Crown colonies. He then moved 
that an address be sent to the Queen requesting the issu- 
ance of an order in council for the abolition of apprentice- 
ship in the colonies of the Crown. Lord Glenelg recounted 
the progress which had been made by the colonial legisla- 
tures and stated that the government had adopted the pol- 
icy of permitting the colonies to act for themselves. He 
stated that the Crown colonies were competent to act on this 
matter and that he had no doubt that before the next ses- 
sion there would be a complete termination of the appren- 
ticeship. He assured the Parliament that this measure had 
been recommended to the colonies and that he was confi- 
dent that British Guiana and Trinidad would follow the 
other colonies. 

In replying to Glenelg, Lord Brougham said that the pas- 


Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XLIII, 1838, pp. 376-430. 
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sage of the Jamaica act of emancipation and of other acts 
were not due to the moderate and temperate policy of the 
government but rather to those men who had been the ob- 
jects of calumny and who had persevered in the fight for 
freedom. Without their efforts, he said, the day of eman- 
cipation would not have dawned. He agreed finally not to 
press his motion to a vote.** Shortly thereafter, the Anti- 
Slavery Committee, declining to abandon the fight, urged 
the ministry to take immediate measures to abolish the ap- 
prenticeship in the crown colonies. Lord Glenelg made no 
comment upon this request when it was presented to him.® 

These expressions of public feelings and attitudes and 
the discussions in Parliament in spite of a reluctant govern- 
ment led the colonies to act for themselves. Their actions 
were not all based upon motives of justice and unselfishness. 
The Jamaica Act of Emancipation was passed because Par- 
liament had enacted the amendment to the Abolition Act. 
The operation of this bill was regarded as dangerous to the 
peace and welfare of the colony. The assembly agreed to 
abolish the apprenticeship but it was voted also that in 
abandoning the apprenticeship, the planters did not give 
up their rights to demand indemnity for their property.*® 

Thus Negro apprenticeship was terminated without a 
legislative enactment by Parliament. Some of the colonies, 
however, abolished the system in consequence of the public 
meetings, the parliamentary discussions and votes and the 
intimation of the government that it would be advisable for 
the colonies to undertake to legislate for themselves. These 
trends gave such impetus to public sentiment in the colo- 
nies that many proprietors would not wait for the first of 
August but conferred freedom immediately after the colo- 
nial acts. 

The first of August, 1838, which was the day of freedom 


“ Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XLIV, 1838, p. 218. Henry Richard, 
Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 179-180. 

* Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XXVI, 1838, p. 197. 

* Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, June 27, 1838. 
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in most of the West Indies, passed without public upheaval 
of any sort. There was tranquillity and good feeling among 
all groups. The act for freedom came into operation in the 
Cape of Good Hope on December 1, 1838, and in Mauritius 
on March 31, 1839. These periods of transition were with- 
out unusual events. In many places the churches were 
filled through the efforts of the missionaries, and the ap- 
prentices were encouraged to continue as wage earners in 
the service of their former masters. It was reported a year 
later that as a whole they were showing themselves worthy 
of their freedom by their good conduct and industry. 

Freedom to labor and to contract for labor had come to 
the Negro laborers in the British Empire during 1838-1839. 
No fear of domination by a superior legislative body, and 
no executive proclamation had forced the issue to its con- 
clusion. The legislative representatives of those who con- 
trolled the apprentices had taken the steps which led to 
freedom. This action played an important part in the main- 
tenance of good relations between the races during the tran- 
sition from forced labor to free labor. The social pressure 
leading to freedom had been external so far as the colonies 
were concerned, but the legislation was local. Satisfactory 
adjustments to the changes were made more amicably than 
they would have been if there had been external legislative 
action—all of which leads one to speculate concerning the 
possibility of a similar result in the United States during 
its transition from slavery to freedom. This, however, is 
not the task of the historian. 

H. 


Howard University 
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EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION AMONG NEW 
HAVEN NEGROES’ 


The question of what does high school and college edu- 
cation mean to the Negro in terms of getting a job and the 
amount of his salary came up repeatedly during a sociolog- 
ical study of the Negroes in New Haven. In the past, it had 
been assumed that education was the open sesame to oppor- 
tunity and leadership. The Negro felt that he could become 
a leader of his race and a prosperous citizen if he had an 
education. This optimistic attitude was part of the current 
American ideology, namely, that school education was a 
cure-all and the step leading to success. It was similar to 
the idea that every American boy had a chance to become 
president of the United States or a rich capitalist, if he only 
worked hard enough. This optimism has been lost by both 
white and colored Americans. In this paper we are inter- 
ested only in the colored American. His optimism has now 
often changed to a pessimism, sometimes as unrealistic as 
was his former optimism. ‘‘ Why should I finish high school 
or consider going to college, only to come out and wait table 
or cook?’’ was heard frequently enough to warrant investi- 
gation.?, We therefore took as one of our problems to find 
out what advanced education (high school, trade school, | 
college) meant to the New Haven Negro in getting a job. 
Among the Negroes of New Haven, high school is regarded 
as advanced education. 

New Haven is a small New England city of 165,000 
people, of whom approximately 6,000 are Negroes. About 


* This study was carried on under the auspices of the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University. The authors are indebted to Professor Maurice 
Davie for helpful criticism. 

? There were also a considerable number of young Negroes, motivated by 
such strong ambition to rise to a superior position, for whom this pessimistic 
attitude did not hold. There is no statistical appraisal of which attitude was 
held by the majority, but both attitudes existed significantly. 
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twelve per cent of the Negroes are of West Indian origin. 
Although there is no legal segregation, the Negroes live 
mainly in two neighborhoods, the majority ‘‘uptown’’ in the 
Dixwell Avenue section and a minority in the poorest sec- 
tion, ‘‘downtown’’ around Oak Street. The city has 365 
factories, and 40 per cent of the population ten years old and 
over gainfully occupied are in manufacturing and mechani- 
eal industries.* Organized labor has, however, made small 
inroads. Yale University has always provided a large num- 
ber of domestic service jobs for Negroes, fewer today than 
in the past, but still a considerable number. The positions 
of stewards, porters, janitors, cooks at the University build- 
ings, colleges and fraternity houses and servants in the 
households of the Yale faculty have carried more prestige 
value for Negroes than domestic service jobs not connected 
with Yale. 

For the Negro, New Haven is primarily a town for do- 
mestic service. The fifteenth census of the United States 
gives slightly more than half (52 per cent) of the Negro 
working population in domestic and personal service.* Ap- 
proximately one-third of the colored males and 86 per cent 
of the females are in domestic and personal service.® Upper 
class Negroes in the professional group who move here 
from other cities, comment in surprised tones on how fre- 
quently in New Haven some of the ‘‘best’’ people work as 
servants; these ‘‘best’’ people could not do that and retain 
their social position in other places. Being a porter or 
janitor for Yale carries with it a prestige that is usually 
not connected with these occupations. 

This study is a detailed analysis of the relations be- 
tween education and the job and wages of the New Haven 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 Occupational Statistics— 
Connecticut, pp. 3, 30, 32. 

*Ibid., pp. 30-33. 

Tbid., pp. 30-33. 
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high school colored graduates over the last twelve years.® 
Sex, nativity (American or West Indian), occupational stat- 
us of parents, geographical location of present job are 
among the factors studied in connection with this problem 
of the relation between job and education.’ 

The study covers all Negro students in New Haven 
graduating from high school from 1924-1936. There is a 
total of 284, 34 of whom were either deceased or on 
whom sufficient information could not be obtained to make 
them usable. Of the remaining 250 cases, 147 have had post 
high school training and 103 have high school diplomas 
only. Fifty-two are still in post high school training and 
not working, leaving 198 on whom there is occupational in- 
formation. All of the cases were taken originally from the 
class books of the two high schools. Those still in New 
Haven were interviewed and information about those not 
here was secured from their family or close friends.‘ 

The education categories are: 

I. High School—Students who have been graduated 
from high school but have taken no post high school work. 

Il. Trade School—Those who have been graduated from 
high school and attended training schools for nurses, secre- 
taries, hairdressers, morticians. 

* An interesting comparison would have been between the jobs and wages 
of those who do not go to high school or who were not graduated and the sub- 
jects of this study, who are a minority of the Negro youth of the town. 
However, such a comparison would have been a major study of its own and 
there was not sufficient time for that. The present study is just a small part 
of a general sociological study covering many other problems. 

* Recent studies for Negroes have been more concerned with opportunities 
and vocational preferences than with the actual jobs held and wages. See 
Lester B. Granger and T. Arnold Hill, Occupational Opportunities for Ne- 
groes, National Urban League, New York, 1937; Ambrose Caliver, A Per- 
sonnel Study of Negro College Students, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education, No. 484, New York, 1931; Ambrose Caliver, 
Background Study of Negro College Students, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1933; B. E. Mays, ‘‘ After College What?’’ Crisis, December, 1930; 
R. R. Bullock, ‘‘Oceupational Choices of Negro High School Boys,’’ Crisis, 
September, 1930. 


*No questionnaires were sent by mail because of the small number of 
persons involved and the general disinclination of people to answer them. 
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III. Some College—Those who have finished high school 
and gone to college, but have not taken a degree. 

IV. Normal School—Those who have finished high 
school and gone to normal school (all females). 

V. College Graduates—Those who have taken college 
degrees, some of whom have also had postgraduate work.® 

In group I there are 103 cases, 41.2 per cent of the total 
250 cases; group II has 19 cases, or 7.5 per cent; group III 
has 36 cases, or 14.4 per cent; group IV has 13, or 5.2 per 
cent; and group five has 27, or 10.5 per cent. The remaining 
52 cases (20.8 per cent) are still in school. Of the 198 cases 
upon which occupational information is known 30 per cent 
went to college. One hundred twenty-two out of the 198 
eases are female. 

The occupational groups are: 

Domestic and Personal Service: Servants, waiters, wait- 
resses, bus boys, elevator operators, bell boys, ‘‘red caps,”’ 
chefs, gardeners, barbers, hairdressers, pressers, laun- 
dresses, pullman porters, porters in stores, janitors, chauf- 
feurs, ushers, orderly. 

Business and Professional: Persons who own their own 
business, social workers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, relig- 
ious workers, nurses, teachers, musicians, singers, actors. 

Clerical: Post Office employes (clerks and carriers), sec- 
retaries, stenographers, clerks in stores, banks, offices. 

General Labor: Factory laborers, dress factory em- 
ployes, dressmakers, truckdrivers. 

Married and Supported: 31 women who do not work out- 
side the home and who are not seeking employment. (Had 
that number been listed under Unemployed it would have 
distorted the real facts.) 

The other categories, WPA and NYA, and Unemployed, 
are self-explanatory. 


*The original data divided colleges into Negro and White, but the num- 
bers were small and nothing significant was brought out regarding Negro and 
White Colleges. 
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The wages were taken as the wage for January 1, 1937. 
There are only three cases where wages were positively 
unknown. Consideration must be given to the fact that one- 
half of the group studied were affected by the depression. 

In separating the cases according to nativity we have 
listed as West Indian all families with at least one West 
Indian parent. 

From this table it can be easily seen that a large major- 
ity of the people who have gone no further than high school 
(62 per cent) are in domestic service, and that over a third 
of the trade school people (37 per cent) are in the same 
occupation. Only a little more than a quarter (28 per cent) 
of group III (with some college education) are in this oc- 
cupation group while of college and normal school grad- 
uates, a still smaller percentage (15 per cent in each cate- 
gory) are in domestic service. 

On the other side of the picture, namely the occupations 
most in contrast to domestic service, is the professional 
group. Only one per cent of the high school graduates and 
11 per cent of those with some college are in professional 
occupations, while 63 per cent of the college graduates are 
in it. In General Labor, WPA and NYA there were no col- 
lege graduates. Nor are there any normal school or trade 
school people in General Labor, in which the total from the 
whole study is only two per cent. According to the Fifteenth 
Census Report, 31 per cent of all Negroes over ten years old 
gainfully employed are in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries. The Negroes of this study, with advance training, 
prefer domestic service to factory work because the latter 
jobs given them are always the heaviest and hottest. The 
highest percentages (17 per cent and 15 per cent respective- 
ly) in the NYA, WPA and unemployed groups are those 
from groups III and IV (some college and normal school 
group). Of those in clerical work, the largest percentage 
(21 per cent) are from trade schools, and the next largest 
(11 per cent) are those with some college training. The 
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largest percentage of women who are married and sup- 
ported come from the high school and trade school group. 
This table shows unmistakably that the more advanced the 
training the better the type of job, using our current stand- 
ards of what is the better job; that those in groups I and II, 
with the least education, and those in group V, with the 
most education, had the smallest number and percentage 
among the unemployed, WPA and NYA workers. Those in 
the categories, III and IV, it is evident, suffer the most 
from unemployment. 

Is there any sex differentiation in the type of job fol- 
lowed by these colored young men and women of the same 
educational background? Table II shows that in Group I 
(those who have gone no further than high school), there 
appears to be very little difference according to sex. Fifty- 
nine per cent of the females and sixty-nine per cent of the 
males in this group are in domestic and personal services. 
There is a slight difference in the other occupations, but not 
enough to be very significant.1’ Of those with only a high 
school education 3 per cent of the males are in professional 
work and 11 per cent in clerical, while there are no females 
from this education group in either of these occupations. 
Among the unemployed from group I, 8 per cent are fe- 
males as compared with 6 per cent males. Only females (27 
per cent) are in the married and sapported group.” 

No females who have had some college or who are col- 
lege graduates are in domestic service while an appreciable 
number of males from these two groups (40 and 31 per cent 
respectively)'* are in domestic service. A higher percent- 


“The actual numbers are very small. 

“Tf one were making a similar study in a rural southern community this 
last category would probably be quite different. This would indicate that the 
southern pattern of the female being the main breadwinner is not a significant 
part of the New Haven picture. 

* Of our complete number of cases of all groups, 48 per cent of the males 
are in domestic service as compared with 39 per cent of the females. The 
fact that 25 per cent of our females are married and supported while no males 
are in this group has to be taken into account and makes the sex comparison 
even more significant. 
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age of females of group III (18 per cent) as compared with 
8 per cent males, are in professional work. In group V 
(with the most education) the percentages in professional 
occupations between the sexes are about even, 67 and 69. 
All the cases in the normal school group are females. The 
numbers in clerical and general labor are too small to be 
significant. Among the unemployed from all the education- 
al groups the percentage of females and males is almost 
equal (9 and 8 per cent respectively). 

It would appear that of those who graduated from col- 
lege the females have an even chance with the men for 
going into professional work and that none of the women 
go into domestic service, while a third of the men do. Of 
those who have gone to college but not graduated, the fe- 
males have more than twice the chance of the males of 
going into the professional occupations. It thus seems 
that occupationally the females can make slightly better 
use of their education than the males. 


TABLE III 


EDUCATION RELATED TO SEX 


Male—— Female 
Education No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

I High School _._ 36 35 67 65 
1 5 18 95 
III Some College 25 69 11 31 
IV Normal School 13 100 
V_ College Graduate and more. 14 52 13 48 
76 38 122 62 


In the higher educational group there is only a slight 
statistical difference between the males and females with 
college degrees. Fifty-two per cent of the males as com- 
pared to 48 per cent of the females have been graduated 
from college.’* However, there is a great difference between 


“The numbers are 14 males and 13 females. 
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the proportion of boys and girls who finish high school and 
those who go to trade schools for practical work. Thirty- 
five per cent of the males completed the high school course 
and went no further while 65 per cent of the females 
are in the same group.” The reason for this large differ- 
ence lies probably in the fact that there are more types of 
advanced training after high school open to the girl than 
to the boy. She can go to any of the numerous trade 
schools of the city, such as beauty culture and secretarial. 
For the male, these are of course out of the question and 
there are no other trade schools popular with the males. 
This is further borne out by the data which show that 23 
females have received a certificate of advanced training 
which is not from a college, and that there are no males in 
this group. Embalming schools which are popular with 
colored men in other cities do not attract New Haven young 
men.!® Figures from the main high school, to which ap- 
proximately 94 per cent of the Negroes go," show a differ- 
ence in the proportion of colored boys and girls who finish 
high school. Over the twelve years covered by this study, 
203 colored males entered high school and 102 (or fifty 
per cent) of them were graduated; 238 colored females en- 
tered and 166, or 70 per cent, of them were graduated. This 
difference may be accounted for, at least in part, by the fact 
that if the family income needs supplementing, it is the son 
rather than the daughter who is expected to contribute. 
Also, it is easier for girls to get part time jobs after school 


* The numbers are 36 males and 67 females. 


* There is only one successful Negro undertaker in town. He started ten 
years ago and was so unsuccessful that after a couple of years he moved to 
Waterbury. He returned to New Haven three years ago and reopened his es- 
tablishment and has been successful. According to his own statement, he has 
seven out of ten colored funerals. New Haven Negroes going to a Negro 
undertaker is, however, a new development. There is one other colored under- 
taker who does very little business. 


“The remaining 6 per cent have gone to Commercial High School. As a 
whole Negroes are discouraged by vocational directors from taking commercial 
training. 
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hours (housework and nursemaids) than for boys, and the 
difference between full and part time wages of these high 
school girls is not sufficiently great to make it pay for them 
to stop school. 

Do the New Haven young people with advanced training 
stay in New Haven or do they go elsewhere? The only ones 
who go south are those in the professional and business 
group, and of these eight are college graduates and one is 
normal school. The data indicate that these are all teaching 
except one, who is in social work. The largest number stay 
in New Haven (78 in domestic service, 8 in business and 
professions). Of those who go to other places in the north, 
the largest number is in business and professions (11 as 
compared with 6 in domestie and personal).’* On the whole 
these people do not leave New Haven”® except for business 
and professional opportunities. 


TABLE IV 
Work OF PARENTS OF THOSE HAVING COLLEGE DIPLOMAS 


Dom., Bus., Pub. 


Nativity Pers. Prof. Serv. Trade Unemp. W.P.A. Unknown 
American 16 11 8 2 6 
37% 25% 18% 5% = Ga 15% 
West Indian 8 1 cL Eo 2 1 2 
53% 1% 71% 13% 71% 13% 
Totals 24 12 9 2 2 1 8 
41% 21% 16% 3% 3% 2% 14% 


Most of these young Negroes who receive a college de- 
gree are the first ones in their family to have this symbol 
of education. The table above gives in percentages the oc- 
cupations of the parents of those having degrees. The 
group has been divided into American and West Indian. 
The largest percentage of parents in both groups came 


*% The other occupational categories were not considered in this respect 
because the numbers were small. 

” Of the 21 who are out of New Haven and not in the south, two-thirds 
are in New York City. 
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from the domestic service class. The higher proportion of 
West Indian parents who are in domestic service as com- 
pared to the Americans can be accounted for by the fact 
that the West Indian parents are first generation immi- 
grants and have not had a chance to rise from the servant 
class. The majority of West Indian males are middle class 
persons with a trade, the pursuit of which is not open to 
them in New Haven. 

Of the people who had college degrees or went to normal 
and trade school, 44 were married and slightly more than 
half (24) of these had mates with similar or equivalent 
education. 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF EDUCATION AMONG AMERICANS AND WEST INDIANS 

—American— —West Indian— 
Type of Training No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

I High School 89 42 14 35 
II Trade School 16 8 7 17.5 

III Some College —_. 61 29 8 20 

IV Normal School 17 8 2 5 
V_ College 27 13 9 22.5 

210 40 


The West Indians and Americans show a difference in 
the percentage who get a college degree and in their subse- 
quent occupations. Almost twice as high a percentage of 
West Indians get a college degree as do Americans. The 
same difference is borne out in the occupational grouping, 
where 20 per cent of West Indians are in the professional 
and business occupations as compared to 10 per cent of 
the Americans.”° This difference may be accounted for, in 
part, by the fact that the majority of the West Indian fam- 
ilies here are in the middle class, with very few in the lower 
class, which group would find it the most difficult to get 
advanced training. The lower and upper class West In- 
dians have not, as a rule, emigrated. 


*® The numbers are 22 Americans and 8 West Indians. 
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TABLE VI 
WaGEs IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 


$15 and under $16-$20 $21-$25 Over $25 
Education Total No. % No. % No. % No. % 


I High School __... 74 49 66 18 24 4 6 3.64 
II Trade School —_. 11 6 55 2 18 1 9 2 18 
III Some College... 27 8 29 9 33 5 19 5 19 
IV Normal School... 7 1 14 3 43 2 29 1 14 
V_ Col. Grad. & more 22 4 18 8 36 10 46 
ND ee 141 64 45 36 26 20 14 21 15 


There is a rather clear consistency between the amount 
of wages and education. The majority (66 per cent) of 
group I are earning $15 and less. Twenty-four per cent 
of this group earn between $16 and $20 and 6 per cent be- 
tween $21 and $25, and 4 per cent over $25. Of group Ila 
slightly smaller majority (55 per cent) are in the lowest 
wage group, followed by 18 per cent in the next wage group 
and 9 per cent in the next, with a rise to 18 per cent in the 
highest wage group. Of those in group III the largest num- 
ber, 33 per cent, are earning between $16 and $20 while 29 
per cent are in the $15 or less. Nineteen per cent are in the 
$21-$25 class and an equal percentage earn over $25. Of 
group IV, the normal school graduates, the largest part 
(43 per cent) are in the $16-$20 group and 29 per cent in 
the $21-$25. Of this normal school group just one person 
is in the lowest and in the highest wage brackets. Among 
the best educated group the larger number (46 per cent) 
is in the highest wage bracket (over $25) followed by 26 
per cent in the next highest bracket ($41—$25) and 18 per 
cent in the $16-$20 group. None of this educational group 
are in the lowest wage bracket. In terms of earning capac- 
ity it could be said that it pays to get an education.” 


“The better educated persons even get more money in domestic service 
than do the more poorly educated people. There were 4 males and 1 female 
in the $21-$25 group and one male in the over $25 group who were in domestic 
and personal service. One of these was a college graduate, two had some col- 
lege education, and two were high school graduates, and the one female had 
gone to a beauty culture school. 
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TABLE VII 
WaGEs IN RELATION TO AMOUNT OF EDUCATION, ACCORDING To SEX 


$15 and under $16-$20 $21-$25 Over $25 
Education Numbers No. % No. % No. % No. % 
I High School: 


Male ........._... 38 9 28 16 50 4 13 3. 9 

Female 42 40 95 2 
II Trade School: 

Female —..._- 10 6 60 1 10 1 10 2 20 
III Some College: 

Male: <2. 21 3 14 9 43 4 19 5 24 

Female 6 5 83 im 1 17 
IV Normal School: 

Female _.... 7 1 14 3 43 2 29 1 14 
V College Graduate and more: 

Male. 13 3 23 4 31 6 46 

Female 9 4 44.5 4 44.5 
Totals 

LT | 67 12 18 29 43 12 18 14 21 

Female _......._ 74 52 70 7 9.5 8 11 7 95 

TOTALS __. _ 141 64 46 36 26 20 14 21 14 


The data above show that education does not pay equal- 
ly for boys and girls. An overwhelming majority (95 per 
cent) of the females in the lowest educational group are 
earning $15 and less, while only slightly more than a quar- 
ter (28 per cent) of the males are in this low wage bracket. 
Half (50 per cent) of the males in this educational group 
are earning between $16-$20, while only 5 per cent of the 
females receive the same amount. No females from this ed- 
ucational group are in the two higher wage brackets while 
13 per cent of the males are in the $21-$25 group and 9 per 
cent of the males are in the over $25 group. Again, of those 
in educational group III (with some college education) 
show still a very large majority (83 per cent) of the females 
who are earning $15 or less, while only 14 per cent of the 
males are in this low wage group. Of this educational group 
no females are receiving $16-$20, while almost half (438 per 
cent) of the males earn this amount. In the $21-$25 bracket 


 § 
| 
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the percentages are more even, 19 per cent males and 14 
per cent females. In the highest wage group there are no 
females from this educational group while 23 per cent of 
the males are in it. 

Among the highest educational group there is not so 
much discrepancy between the earning capacity of the two 
sexes. T'wenty-three per cent of the males of this group are 
in the $16-$20 wage bracket as compared to 11 per cent of 
the females. More females (44.5 per cent as compared to 
31 per cent of males) are in the $21-$25 group and in the 
highest wage group the percentages are very close, 46 per 
cent males and 44.5 per cent females.” 

This data brings out very clearly that the earning op- 
portunities for females of high school education or some 
college are not equal to those of the males with the same 
amount of education. This discrepancy breaks down when 
the females have received a college degree. 

The actual numbers in this study are relatively small but 
they are almost 100 per cent complete for the period stud- 
ied. They show very definite relationships between occu- 
pation, wages and education. 

The data completely disprove the popular idea that 
education has ceased to pay. The more training that the 
subjects of this paper had, the better were their jobs, bet- 
ter both in type of work and in salary. The majority of 
college graduates were in professional or business occupa- 
tions and were in the two highest wage groups while none 
of them were in the lowest wage group. This is true even 
though the latter part of the period of this study covers 
the depression years. 

The females in this study who went further than high 
school could make better use of their education in getting 
into the professional class than the males, but they could 


“Groups II and IV are not being considered from the point of view of 
sexual differentiation because in group IV all are females, and in group II 
all but one are females. 
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not command as high a salary. The sexual differentiation 
in wages extends through all the educational and occupa- 
tional categories, the women always getting less. The dif- 
ference is the most marked in the least educated group 
(those who went no further than high school) and the dis- 
crepancy is consistently lessened with the amount of educa- 
tion the female has. The girl with a college degree has al- 
most the same chance as a boy with a degree to get into the 
over $25 group. 

We found that there is very little statistical difference 
between the males and females who receive college degrees, 
but that of those entering high school 20 per cent more girls 
finish than do boys. 

Contrary to the popular notion among Negroes, most 
of the subjects of this study remained in New Haven. The 
few who did go elsewhere, left for professional and busi- 
ness opportunities. 

A higher percentage of West Indians received college 
degrees and went into professional and business occupa- 
tions than did Americans. 

Hortense PowpERMAKER AND JOSEPH SEMPER 
Institute of Human Relations 
Yale University 
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A ST. CROIX MAP OF 1766: WITH A NOTE ON ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE IN WEST INDIAN PLANTATION 
ECONOMY 


St. Croix is one of the three ‘‘ Virgin Islands’’ which the 
United States acquired by purchase from Denmark in 1917. 
The Danish West India and Guinea Company had bought 
St. Croix from France in 1733, at a time when Louis XV 
needed some ready money to enable him to champion the 
cause of his father-in-law, Stanislaus Lescezynski, claimant 
to the throne of Poland. After twenty-one years of Com- 
pany rule, St. Croix, with its sister islands, St. Thomas and 
St. John, became royal colonies in 1754. The pre-Danish 
history of St. Croix had been stormy at times, and always 
precarious. The English historian of the West Indies, 
Bryan Edwards, is authority for the statement that Dutch 
and English settlers occupied it as early as 1625.1 Some 
French refugees from St. Kitts appear to have joined them 
there. A civil war between the factions led to the expul- 
sion of the French and the Dutch shortly before 1650. In 
August, 1650, a Spanish expedition from Porto Rico drove 
off the English. The Spaniards had barely taken possession 
before a French expedition sent out by de Poincy from St. 
Kitts drove them off. In 1651, according to Du Tertre, 
300 French colonists began the occupation which appears to 
have lasted continuously and with indifferent success until 
the French sold the island to Denmark.” 

The negotiations in Copenhagen that resulted in the 
purchase of St. Croix by Denmark were completed before 
news could reach Denmark of the Negro insurrection on 
St. John in late November, 1733. The acquisition of St. 
Croix at this opportune moment served to hearten the dis- 


* Bryan Edwards, The History ... of the British Colonies in the West 
Indies. (2 vol. London, 1793), I, 184. 

2S. L. Mims, Colbert’s West India Policy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1912), 44, citing Du Tertre, Histoire générale des Antilles . . . (4 vol. 
in 3; Paris, 1667-1671), I, 409-413, 448; II, 32, 33, 37. 
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couraged planters. Among the early recruits to the planter 
population of the island were St. John planters who were 
happy to move to more fertile lands where they could for- 
get their recent troubles.* The directors of the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company extended an invitation to their 
own planters from St. Thomas and St. John as well as to 
immigrants from other islands to come there to settle, and 
gave a seven years’ exemption from taxes, beginning with 
1736. As the names on the St. Croix census lists indicate, 
a goodly number of planters came there from English, 
Dutch and French islands. 

Some years ago, while working in Copenhagen on the 
early history of the Danish West Indies, the writer found 
in the Royal Library a map of St. Croix, drawn by a Dan- 
ish surveyor and plantation owner on the island, Jens 
Michelsen Beck, in 1754, but with names of planters written 
in as of 1766. The date of the Beck map is fixed by the 
engraver through the inscription ‘‘O. H. de Lode Ch. R. 8. 
D. Seulps: Haffnie, 1754.’’ But the date of the names 
filled in by a later pen was not entirely clear, despite a 
dated hand-written list of the windmills on the island in 
July, 1766. The answer to the problem was found in a 
communication sent by Governor General Peder Clausen, 
then at St. Croix, to Ivar Hofman Sevel, ‘‘Interim Advo- 
catus Regius’’ in Copenhagen, under date of October 24, 
1768.4 It was entitled ‘‘List of debtors who owe sums of 
money to his Majesty, as found up to the last day of Sep- 


*In the St. John census for 1733 are to be found the following names of 
persons or families that appear again on the St. Croix map of 1766: Abraham 
Baudeweyn, owner of a sugar and cotton plantation; ‘‘ Jacques Boyferons’ 
heirs, one son lives here,’’ one plantation; Johannes de Windt, two plantations, 
lived on St. Thomas; Giert Sp[rewer]t de Windt, one plantation; William 
Baerentz, three plantations; Adrian van Bewerhoudt, one cotton plantation; 
Reef Parret; Isack Constantin’s widow, one plantation. Landliste for St. 
Jan, 1733. The materials from which the data used in this study have been 
drawn are the ‘‘ Westergaard Transcripts relating to the Danish West Indies,’’ 
now deposited in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 

‘Originalbreve fra Generalgoverneur Clausen i Vestindien, 1766-1769, 
in Riksarkivet, Copenhagen. 
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tember, 1766, who have in part come to me on their being 
notified, and in part have not, that they might clear up 
their indebtedness; and as to those who have no security 
to meet his Majesty’s claims, it will be necessary to have 
judgment brought in against each one separately, so that 
the claim may be made good. The list follows.’’ The 
claims ranged from a rix dollar or two to 11,472 rdl. that 
was owing by the heirs of the recently deceased bookkeeper, 
Mads Kragh, and to 16,796 rdl. owed by councillor of jus- 
tice Friderich Moth as guarantor for Lassen, cashier. It 
appears practically certain that the 1766 map was filled 
in with the names of all known owners of plantations in 
order to facilitate the far from easy task of liquidating 
some 212 claims. One month later, on November 23, 1768, 
Clausen sent in a similar list of debtors on St. Thomas. 

A half-tone reproduction of the map of 1766 was printed 
in the writer’s Danish West Indies under Company Rule, 
(1671-1754), opposite page 248, but the process of repro- 
duction does not permit the reader to distinguish individual 
names. The present map has been prepared by Robert W. 
Frazer, under the supervision of the writer, from a photo- 
graph of the original map in the Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen. In the lower right hand corner is the inscription, 
Tilforladelig Kort over Eylandet St. Croix udi America, 
sadledes som det ved en acurat udmaaling er befunden med 
Qvarterernes Navne og enhver Plantagies Nummer efter 
hvilke de udi Matriculen findes Indforte og til enhver 
Kidber Cederet; beliggende paa 17 Grader 38 Minuter 
Norder Brede (i.e., ‘‘ Reliable map of the island of St. Croix 
in America, as determined by an accurate survey, with the 
names of the Quarters and the numbers of the plantations 
under which they are listed in the Register with the names 
of the purchasers; situated on 17 degrees 38 minutes north 
latitude’). The map is dedicated to Count Adam Gotlob 
Moltke, chief marshal of the royal household in 1746, and 
until Frederick V’s death twenty years later, the king’s 
most influential adviser. 
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The map brings out clearly the commanding position 
held by the sugar industry on this little island of 82.66 
square miles (53,913.6 acres) in area. The cane was 
crushed in mills driven either by wind or by horse (or mule) 
power. These were carefully indicated on the map, and a 
list of the windmills as of July, 1766, was written out in 
long hand. In that year, 5 windmills were listed for the 
West End Quarter, 12 for the Prince’s Quarter, 14 for the 
King’s Quarter, 19 for the Queen’s Quarter, 12 for the 
Company’s Quarter, and 1 for North Side Quarter ‘‘B,’’ 
a total of sixty-three. (The map itself shows only sixty- 
two, somewhat differently distributed.) In the same order, 
there were 28 horse mills in the West End, 21 in the 
Prince’s, 8 in the King’s, 9 in the Queen’s, 7 in the Com- 
pany’s, 11 in North Side ‘‘A’s’’, 10 in North Side B’s, 5 in 
East End A’s, and 2 in East End B’s Quarter, a total of 
one hundred and one horse mills. The windmills seem to 
have been most prevalent in the areas that had the most 
flourishing plantations, that is, from the Prince’s Quarter 
eastward to the Company’s Quarter and the site of Chris- 
tiansted. In the list of planters that follows, the (W) in- 
serted after the plantation number indicates the presence 
of a windmill, the (H) of a horse mill. 

To the student of population movements, this map with 
its list of plantation owners affords clues to migratory 
tendencies in the Caribbean area while it illustrates effee- 
tively the cosmopolitan character of the planters on the 
‘‘Sugar Islands.’’ The first census was taken on St. Croix 
in 1742,° just nine years after the island was purchased 
from France. The immigrants who were exempted from 
taxes for seven years, beginning with 1736, were not in- 
cluded in the 1742 census list. The turnover in names be- 
tween 1742 and 1766 is striking enough; yet a scrutiny of 
the two shows a fair number of the inhabitants or their 


® Land Lister for St. Croiz, in archives of Danish West Indies and Guinea 
Company, Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen. 
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heirs still on the island after the twenty-four year interval. 
A list of such surviving names will serve to indicate rough- 
ly the extent of cultural continuity in one brief generation. 
Taking the ‘‘Quarters’’ as given in the 1742 census in the 
same sequence as is used in the list for 1766, and without 
reference to persons moving from one quarter to an- 
other, we get the following results: 


East End Quarter A and B: Jurgen Hardung, Pieter 
Heyliger Junior, John (Jan) and William Richardsen, 
Jan Coakly’s heirs, the widow Isabella Pou (Pour?), 
Edward Pou and family, Jan Dirch’s heir, Betzaliel Far- 
rington’s widow, Thomas Farrington, William Farring- 
ton’s widow, Abraham Houl (Hovel), Willem Houl, Sam. 
Adjet, Jan Romney, Jan Williams, Willem Thayler. 


Company’s Quarter: Edward Ewans, Joseph Richard- 
sen, John Richardsen, William Richardsen, Robert Han- 
sen and son. 


Queen’s Quarter: Johannes Heyliger’s heirs, Bertram 
James Schusster, Isaac Hartman, James Hugs (Hudges), 
Thomas Bladwill’s widow, Valentin French, James 
French. 


King’s Quarter: None (The tax exemption for immi- 
grants expired in 1743). 


Prince’s Quarter: Giert Spreuwert de Wint’s heirs, 
Glaudizoon and Johannes de Wint, Willem Leak (Lake). 


West End Quarter: Cornelis Hendricksen, William 
Heyliger, Pieter Heyliger Senior, Johannes Heyliger. 


North Side Quarter: None. 


The map of 1766 may best be understood in the light 
of the Landlister or census reports for 1742, 1745, and 1754. 
In the table given below, the number of cotton, sugar, and 
‘‘not specified’’ plantations are given for each of the six 
‘‘quarters’’ on the island, at the above three dates. Omit- 
ting from consideration ‘‘King’s Quarter,’’ where the 


plantations were not disposed of until after 1745, one will 
note that cotton decreased sharply in importance dur- 
ing the twelve-year period from 1742 to 1754, while sugar 
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showed a marked rise. The poorest quarter, except the 
North Side (not recorded in these censuses), was the East 
End, where the early owners, 59 planters in 1742 and 76 
in 1745, grew cotton; but in 1754 only 12 cotton plantations 
were mentioned, and none for sugar. The distribution of 
sugar mills in the 1766 map points towards an increase in 
sugar planting in East Side quarter A and in North Side 
quarter A and B. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTATIONS ON ST. CROIX, BY ‘‘QUARTERS,’’ 
IN 1742, 1745, AND 1754° 


1742 1745 1754 
Quarters Not speci- Not speci- Not speci- 
Cotton Sugar fied Cotton Sugar fied Cotton Sugar fied 
E. E. 59 1 13 76 = 11 12 : 75 
Co. 34 1 2 37 1 1 9 8 3 
Q. 11 37 2 10 27 1 5 35% 12 
Pr, 4 39 = 5 17 = 2 32 10 
W. #E. 15 10 “3 14 5 Bs 1 28 11 
123 88 alg 142 50 13 30 86138 =6139 


In presenting the list of names that follows, the writer 
ventures the suggestion that the United States Govern- 
ment might well undertake to publish the complete census 
lists of its three Virgin Islands, from the first scanty enu- 
meration made on St. Thomas in 1688, down to the remark- 
ably complete censuses prepared for the king when he 
took over the islands from the Danish West India and 
Guinea Company in 1754. 


Land Lister for St. Croix, Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen, is the source for the 
figures in the table. The character of the Land Lister does not make possible 
more than a fairly close approximation. This table should supersede the one 
given in the writer’s Danish West Indies, p. 319. 

™The census records for 1742 simply record 34 plantations, each 2,000 x 
3,000 feet (Danish measure) in size. 


®*The only record for 1745 is ‘‘8 reserved, 6 unsold.’’ 
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ST. CROIX PLANTER POPULATION IN 1766 


Wirx Suacar Inpicatep® 
OOST-ENDE QUARTEER A 
(East EnpD Quarter A) 


No. Name 
No owner listed 
2.(H) 25. Nicolay Salomon 
3. Pieter Heyliger Junior 
4.(H) Emanuel Abraha[ms] Enke”® 
5. [Johan Wilhelm] Schoppen 
6. Robert Schermoe 
Rickart Broun 
8. Daniel Thomas, Abraham Ho- 


9 


vel,? Jurgen Hardong 
Baron von Préck 


10, 11,(H) 48, 50. John Gracin 


12, 13, 14. Pieter Heyliger Junior 


No. 
26. 
27. 
28, 29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33, 34, 
35, 45. 


36. 
37, 38, 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


50. 


Name 
Francis Surlaine 
Otto Christian Muller 
Betzaliel Farington 
William Sloiderongs Arvinger 
Herm[an] Helm 
See No. 20 
53. Rowland Franklin 
General Krigs Comissarius™ 
Lueas van Beverhout 
No such number on map 
47. George Rogers 
Wm. Faringtons Enke, Hiky 
& Anderson 
John Hodge, James Fiel[d]s 
Enke 
Betzaliel Hodge 
Abraham Hovel Senior 
John Meyer 
Michael Schay 
Obed Dayton 
P. M. L. Eilschou 
See No. 37 
Pieter Heyliger Junior 
David Mergen, Blaron] v. 
Prock 
See No. 10 


OOST-ENDE QUARTEER B 
(East Enp B) 


15. Wm. Richardsen 
16. Isak de la M. & Cavallo, Ed- 
vard Coakly 
avs Edward Pours Enke 
18. James Johnsen 
19 J. H. Didricks 
20.(H) 32. Gouverneur Heyligers Ar- 
vinger” 
21. James Roveys Enke & Ar- 
vinger 
22.(H) George 
23. Isack Buffrons Arvinger 
24. John Mitchel 
25. See No. 2, above 
No. Name 
1.(H) John Coakly 
2. John Francis and Tailor 
3. Daniel Mallet 


No. 
4, 5. 


Name 
Jacob Madsen, General Krigs 
Commissarius van 
Beverhout 


°(W) after the number for windmill, (H) for horse-driven mill. 
” Enke, widow. 

* Hovel, probably Howell. 

% Arvinger, heirs. 

Lovry, Lowry. 

™ Commissioner General for War. 
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6. Abraham Marcoe” 

7.(H) 8. Isak Marecoe 

8,9. A. Coppman & Cuttures 
Enke 

10. Samuel Gibbs 

11. Jacobus David 

12. James Aitton, Sam. Adjet 

13. Wm. Richardsen & Marten- 
berg 

14, 38. Darby Carty 

15. Charles Guittels 

16. Jacobus Dam 

aT John Williams Enke 

18, 21. Mr. Elms & Henry Romney 

19. No such number on map 

20. Lars Will (?) 

21. See No. 18 


23, 24. Romneys Enke 
24, 25. Samuel Adjet 
26, 41. Richardsen 


27. Georg Becks Enke 


COMPAGNIETS QUARTEER 


(THE COMPANY’S QUARTER) 


No. Name 

1, 2.(W) Niec[olay] Tuite 

3.(W) Thomas Callenans Arvinger 

4.(W) I[saac] Evans 

5.(W) P. Heyliger Junior 

6.(W) Cornelius Coroteck (?) 

7.(H),8.(H) James Hudges”® Enke 
& Arvinger, Joseph & Pieter 


Robinson 
9.(W) John Dann 
10. Isak Evans, Fri. Francis 


11.(W), 33. Thomas Lillie 

12.(H) Major de Nully 

13. Pieter Heyliger Junior 

14, 15. General Krigs Comissarius 
Lucas van Beverhout 


16,(H) 17, 18,(W) 19. Christopher 
McEvay 
18. Haris and Nieolay Tuite 


28. Thomas Hughes, Salomon 
Romney 

29, 30, 31, 40. John Hughes 

31, 32. Wm. Cook 

33. R. Smith 

34. F. Jaque 

35. Francis Adjett 

36. Samuel Adjet 

37. Moir 

38. See No. 14 

39. John Aitton (?) 

40. See No. 29 

41. See No. 26 

No. Name 

20. James Hansen, Eamon (?) 
Kelly 

21.(H) P. Heyliger Senior, Herman 
Helm 

22. Joseph Richardsen 

22, 26,(W) 27, 28, 29. McEvay & N. 
Tuite 

27. Abraham Heyliger 

28. Francis Surlain 

29. Surlains Enke 

30. Eliz. Surlain & A. W. Tap- 
ster (?) 


31.(H) Johan Pieter Richardsen 
32.(H) Lourens Bodkin 

33. See No. 11 

34, Johannes Heyligers Arvinger 
35.(W) J. Wm. Schoppen 

..(2W) Plantagien Prinsessen 


* Probably the Abraham Marké who was captain of a squadron of Phila- 
delphia’s light cavalry during the early part of the War of American Inde- 


pendence. 


The flag that he presented to the squadron when Christian VII 


forced his resignation is said to be the first United States flag with the thir- 


teen stripes. 


A specimen, the only one known to exist, was presented by Dr. 


Henry Goddard Leach to the Dan-American Archives in Aalborg, Denmark. 
* Hudges, Hughes (?). 
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DRONNINGENS QVARTEER 
(QUEEN’S QUARTER) 


No. Name 

1, 2. No such numbers on map 
3,(W) 10. Pieter Cornelis Low 
4.(W) Henry Ryan 

5,(W) 6.(W) John Baker, Laurents 

Bodkin 

James Jonson 

8. John Baker 

9.(W) Hfenr]y Ryan 

10. See No. 3 

11,(W) 12. Johannes Heyligers Ar- 

vinger 

13. Til Prinsessen [Plantagie |’ 
14.(W) Charles Aidkin 
15,(W) 10. Bertram James Schusster 
16, 17.(W) Wm. Davies 

18.(H) C. J. Laurberg 

19,(W) 20. Isack Hartman 
21.(H) Pieter Heyliger 
22, 23.(W) John Bradschew™* 


24, Nicolay Tuite 
25.(W) James Hudges”® Enke & Ar- 
vinger 


26,(W) 27. Nicolay Tuite 
28.(W) Abrahamsen 
29.(W) Harri & N[ficolaly Tuite 


No. Name 

30.(W) 31. Alexander Moir 

32.(H) John Meyer 

33. N. Tuite 

33, 34.(W) John Coakly 

35.(W) Major de Nully 

36. Joseph & Pieter Robinson 

37.(W) Lueas van Beverhout 

38.(W) 43, 15 [512]. G. Martenborg 
& Compagnie (No. 15, be- 
tween 43 and 48) 

39. Laurentz Bladwill, A. Moir 

40.(H) B. French, P. Evans Enke 

41.(H) Johan Heyligers Arvinger 

42.(W) Pieter Heyliger Senior 

43. See No. 38 

44, 45.(2H) Nicolay Salomon, Christ. 
McEvay, Hartmans Enke 

46. John Supple, Grute, Bodkin 
(wrongly numbered on map 


as 45) 
47. No such number on map 
48. Heyligers Arvinger 
49.(H) 50. No owners listed 
52. Moir & Coakly 
Bo. (No name) 


KONGENS QVARTEER 
(Krine’s QUARTER) 


No. Name 

1.(H) 2.(W) Baron de Breton 
3.(H) W. A. Rogiers Arvinger 

4. Pieter Heyliger Junior 
5.(W) John Willet 

6.(W) 7. Robert Colhuns Arvinger 
8.(W) 9. Pieter Heyliger Junior 
10.(W) James Jonson 

ER Lourens Bodkin 
12.(H) William Gibsy Arvinger 

13, 14. Pieter Heyliger Junior 
15,(H) 16, 25, 26, 34. Johannes Hey- 
ligers Arvinger 

17.(W) 18.(W) Martin Heyliger 
19.(W) L. Bodkin 


“i. e., belongs to Princess plantation. 


Bradschew, Bradshaw. 
* Hudges, Hughes (?). 
* Lieutenant Colonel Krause. 


No. Name 

19, 20. Baron von Proéck 

21.(W) M. Farrall 

22.(W) Isack & Frans Marcoe 

23, 24. Johannes Heyliger Junior 

23, 24, 27, 28.(W & H) Rapford 
Heyliger 

25, 26.(W) See No. 15 

29.(W) Ab. Marcoe 

30,(H) 31. Martin Meyer 

32.(H) O[bers]t L:nt Krause” 

Merrik Turnbull, Pieter 
Heyliger Senior 

34. See No. 15 


A St. Crorx Map or 1766 
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PRINTSENS QVARTEER 
(PRINCE’s QUARTER) 


No. Name 
1, 4, 5. John Willet 
2, 3. Johannes de Wint 
5. Alexander Coopers Arvinger 
6.(H) Jurgen Hansen Miller 
7.(H) Farrel & Nugeth 
8.(H) James Hood (?) 
9. Goodchild 
Augustin Pantony™ 
Tosseys Arvinger 
21. John Baker 
William Ryans Arvinger 
15.(W) Abraham Dunker 
16, 17.(W) Séren Bagger 
18.(W) 19, 30, 31. Lucas de Wintes 
Arvinger 
20.(W) 21. See No. 12 
22.(H) Robert Founsen 
23.(H) William Schaffer 
24.(H) Engelb. Hesselberg 
25.(H) Camer Raad Sobotker 
26.(H) Richard Rodger, G. Gosling 
27.(H) William MeDugall 
28, 29.(W) William Ryans Arvinger 
30, 31. See No. 18 
32.(W), 33.(W) Theobald Burke 
34.(H) Joseph Lake 
34, 47. John Irvin 
WEST ENDE 


No. 
35. 


Name 

Manning Lake, Th. Lake 

Juniors Arvinger 

36.(H) Smith & Cunningham, 
Ravensh (?) 

37.(W) Michael & Jacob Linberg 

38,(H) 39. Constantins Enkes Ar- 
vinger 

40.(H) R. Richardsen 

41. Seth Smith, Will[iam] Rich- 
ardsen 

42.(H) Ruderfort™ 

42, 55. Thomas Wilson 

43.(W) Miss (%) Frances Constan- 
tins 

44.(H) Joseph Janes Arvinger 

45. John Willet 

46.(H) Th[omas] Lake 

47.(H) James Cuningham 

48.(H) John Irvin 

49,(W) 50. William Manning 

50. William Kenny 

51.(H) Daniel Barry, John Willet 

52.(W) Alexander Coopers Arvinger 

53.(W), 54. Robert Stewartt 


(West END QUARTER) 


No. Name 

1.(H) Manning Rodger 

2.(W) 18. Nicolay Dunbavins Ar- 

vinger 

3.(H) Rodger Jarall 

4.(H) John Delanys Enke 

5.(H) Cornelis Hendricksen 

6.(H) William Heyliger 

7.(2H) John Hendrick Barns, 
Bourke 

24. Engelb. Hesselberg,” Thom. 
Smith, Wades Arvinger 


8, 


™ Pantony, Pinteny in Hesselberg’s list, 1759. 
™ Ruderfort, Rutherford. 
* Author of ‘‘Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West 
Indies, 1759,’’ in THE JouRNAL oF Necro History, vol. XI (Jan., 1926), 51- 
6. Hesselberg’s list of owners of accused slaves includes numerous planters 
whose names, in varying spelling, are to be found on the 1766 map of St. 
Croix. See No. 24, Prince’s Quarter. 


55. See No. 42 
56. Manning Rodgers 
QVARTEER 
No. Name 

9. P. Heyliger, A. (%) Hodge 
10. Corneli{us] Hendricksen 


11.(H) Jerem[ias] Smith 
12.(H) John Tellif 

12, 13.(H) John Smith 
14, 16.(H) John Gosling 


15. Delanes Enke, Dunbavins 
Arvinger 
16. Johanes Sobodger 


17.(W) Camer Raad Sobotker 
18.(H) See No. 2 


See note 23, supra. 
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19.(H) Thom. Smith, & Jan Rouan 

20, 21.(W) Pieter Heyliger Senior 

22. (2H) P. Waughan, J. H. Barns 

23.(H) Thom. Smith 

24, See No. 8 

25.(H) Friederich Christian Hejd- 
man 

26.(H) Thom. Armstrong 

27.(H) Thom. Jorsett 

28.(H) Canceli Raad [J. M.] Beck” 


29.(H), 30.(H) Cornelis Hendricksen 

31, 8. James Hood (?) 

32.(H) John Gordon 

33.(H) Hendrick Jakob Fibiger 

34, 35, 36. (W & H) Augustinus 
Boyd 

“Sand Pynt.” Johan Wilhelm Schop- 
pen 

(By lagoons). Cornelis Hendricksen 

38, 39.(H) John Willet 


NORD SIDE QVARTEER A 
(NorrH Sme A) 


No. Name 
1,2,3. Augustinies Boyd 
4. Rodger Parret 


5, 6.(H) William Lows Enke 

Tuite 

8, 9.(H) Robert Stewart 

10. Lourentz Bodkin 

13. Major de Nully 

12,(H) 13. William Jerome & Rod- 
ger Smith 

14. Johannes Sobétger 

15, 16.(H) Daniel Henry Barns 

16. Manning Rodger 

(N. of 6) (H). Tom & Seth Smith 


No. Name 

(E. of 35, 26). Christopher McEvay 
(N. of 8). Laurens Bodkin 

(N. of 9). Robert Stewart 

(N. of 10) (H). Willfia]m Furnell 
(N. of 11) (H). Pieter Marcoes Ar- 


vinger 

23, (2H) 33. William Dalton 

24. Thomas Dunbavin, Pieter 
Blew 


25.(H) 34. Andres Laugten (?) 
(N. of 34) (H). John Farington 
(N. of 33). Richard Richardsen 
(N. of 35). Eiler (?) Rodger 


NORD SIDE QVARTEER B 
(Norta SmE QuARTER B) 


No. Name 

1.(H) Jens Pieter Hekimers (?) 

(W. of 1). Pfieter] C[ornelis] Low 

2. Charles Aitken, Henry Ryan 

3, 4. Lourens Bodkin 

(E. of 3). John Baker 

5,(H) 6. Johann Baltazar Uyten- 
dahl, Laurens Bodkin 

7.(H) Lueas Benders 

8, 9. Laurens Bodkin 

10. Catholsk Kirke 

11.(H) Johf{an] Chr[istian] Fistman 
(?) 

12.(H) J. Buffron Boudevin 

13.(H) Cornelius Stallard 


No. Name 

14.(H) Robert Brown 

15. Robert Colhuns Arvinger 

16. Abrah[am] Marcoes_ Ar- 
vinger 

a7. Major de Nully 

18. Pieter Marcoes Arvinger 

19, 20. Thomas Nirvan 

21. Daniel Popper 

22.(H) Litels & Thomas Stritch (1?) 

23. Warneris Abrahams Ar- 
vinger 


24,(H) 25. William Pikkering 
26, 27,(H) 28. Cornelis Hendricksen 


WESTERGAARD 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* Jens Mikkelsen Beck, surveyor, who prepared the map of St. Croix, 1754. 
Canceli Raad, ‘‘Councillor of Chancery.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


La Politique Coloniale et le Partage de la Terre aux X1Xe et XXe 
siécles. By Georges Hardy. (Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1937. 
Price 45 frances.) 


The timeliness of this book on colonization is obvious. ‘‘One 
would have to be blind,’’ says its distinguished author on page 448, 
‘‘not to see that the colonies enter, as an essential element, into 
every important world discussion.’’ More eloquent than the au- 
thor’s words, however, are the two maps facing each other at the 
beginning of the volume, comparing the colonial world of 1815 
with that of 1937. M. Hardy’s long experience—he was at one 
time Directeur of the Ecole Coloniale in Paris, and, until a few 
months ago when he was replaced by M. Pierre Martino, was 
Recteur of the Académie d’Alger—has prompted M. Henri Berr 
to call him ‘‘more qualified than anyone to write this book.’’ M. 
Hardy’s official connection with the French government is, how- 
ever, a challenge to his super-eligibility, for although he writes 
objectively, he sometimes gives the impression of bowing to the 
dictates of diplomatic expediency. 

The author’s thesis, based upon the conviction that colonization 
is a good thing for humanity, is interesting but debatable. Ad- 
mitting its failure to attain all its objectives, he none the less main- 
tains that contemporary colonization ‘‘consciously or not, has 
been the essential instrument . . . of the world metamorphosis which 
tends to suppress isolation and to bring all men to the same level 
of humanity... . From the purely historical point of view, which 
is ours, let us declare that through colonization, no region of the 
globe is today removed from the multiform action of the European 
peoples’’ (p. 466). Even in antiquity, colonization was_benefi- 
cial and led to the dissemination of Carthaginian, Grecian and 
Roman civilization. M. Hardy is careful to note in this connection : 
‘*Colonial domains did not directly cause the fall of Rome... . 
the unity of this Empire was not compromised by its extensive- 
ness’’ (p. 27). 

*Cf., for example, his perfunctory discussion of the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia (pp. 101, 247). 
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On two occasions, pages 14 and 57, the author contends that the 
earliest colonists generally represent ‘‘une élite: explorateurs, 
aventuriers de génie, apOtres enthousiastes ...’’ Moreover, coloni- 
zation is but a result of a normal urge to expand, which M. Hardy 
first examines in plant and insect life, later transferring his find- 
ings to the realm of humanity. In this apology for imperialism, 
the author repeatedly attacks the belief that purely materialistic, 
economic motives are responsible for modern colonial ventures. 
“*C’est vrai seulement par moments ou par accident—que la coloni- 
zation n’a d’autre origine ou d’autres buts que des intéréts ma- 
tériels’’ (pp. 2, 457). Overpopulation, except in the case of Japan, 
has also been exaggerated as a motive for empire building. Euro- 
pean jealousies often lead to land-grabbing: ‘‘On prend pour que 
le voisin ne prenne pas.’’ Motives are numerous, but for M. Hardy, 
political interest seems the most important. France’s territorial 
expansion, for example, has usually followed periods of crisis or 
defeat, when national pride felt the need of regeneration: after, 
1715, 1815, 1870, ete. 

The scholarly Recteur is not, however, content with mere gen- 
eralizations. He recognizes the distinctions in the colonial poli- 
cies of the various powers, and studies each, if not always in detail, 
at least in general outline. His conclusions are interesting and 
thought-provoking. ‘‘With the English, for example, utilitarian- 
ism remains the principal interest of the enterprise . . . each race 
fulfills certain functions, according to its blood and its develop- 
ment’’ (p. 341). Racial lines are closely drawn and a ‘‘superior- 
ity complex’’ dominates the white man’s reaction in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and other British possessions. The United 
States, although reluctant to admit a colonial policy, seems com- 
mitted to a policy of expansion in the Pacific and Caribbean. In 
race relations, Americans feel ‘‘plus que du mépris, une sorte de 
phobie .... Ils sont, d’autre part, trop pénétrés de la précellence 
de la culture américaine, trop portés a se considérer commes les 
‘leaders de la race blanche’ (p. 343)... .’’ The Dutch and Ger- 
mans also maintain the characteristically Anglo-Saxon aloofness 
from their subjects. Among the Latin races—especially the Por- 
tuguese and the French—M. Hardy finds race prejudice less ap- 
parent and reports a trend toward uniformity and assimilation 
(p. 354). 
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Making due allowance for the fact that the author is a French- 
man, the reader is none the less impressed by the formidable array 
of evidence assembled in defense of the French policy. Even in 
the perilous task of enumerating the Negro’s racial characteristics, 
M. Hardy’s attitude is relatively favorable. He lists: ‘‘le gott 
profond des occupations agricoles . . . des techniques relativement 
avancées, .. . un sens artistique trés vif, .. . un ensemble de croy- 
ances et de rites, .. . un fond linguistique commun .. . et certaines 
dispositions psychologiques qui font du Noir, quand il se trouve 
dans son milieu, un étre plus séduisant qu’aucun autre’’ (p. 129- 
130). Moreover, humane reforms have been effected in the French 
possessions, material advances have been made, and the native 
population has increased (p. 418). As far as education is con- 
cerned, ‘‘e’est en Afrique occidentale francaise qu’il a, pour le 
moment, trouvé sa meilleure formule’’ (p. 392). It is regrettable 
that the former head of the University of Algiers and author of 
several studies of education in the French African possessions 
should have limited his discussion of ‘‘]’Education des Indigénes’’ 
to six pages. Although education in the French colonies is, Mr. 
Hardy explains, primarily technical, agricultural and hygienic, 
the system is sufficiently flexible to allow exceptionally gifted na- 
tives to pursue highly specialized courses. The following passage 
is both revealing and challenging: 

“Des Noirs de 1’Afrique oecidentale—Dim Delobsom, Mamby 
Sidibé, Mapaté Diagne, Paul Hazoumé, etc.,—composent des 
ouvrages d’ethnographie ou d’histoire qui font autorité, ... Sans 
doute attend-on encore le grand savant jaune ou noir qui fera 
faire a la science un pas décisif, mais un tel produit ne s’obtient 
pas sans préparation, et la préparation date d’hier; a considérer 
l’espace franchi en un temps si court, on ne voit pas ce qu’un 
événement de ce genre aurait de miraculeux’’ (p. 439-440). 

At the conclusion of his impressive volume, M. Hardy appar- 
ently thinks it necessary to discuss ‘‘la fin des colonies,’’ and to 
insist that, except for South America, colonization is not waging 
a losing battle. Possibly it is the author’s desire to silence those 
who would criticize humane measures in conquered territories that 
prompts him to remark: ‘‘A s’en tenir strictement au champ d’ac- 
tion coloniale, il est done difficile d’admettre sérieusement un 
‘erépuscule de ]’Europe’ ou un ‘declin de la race blanche’ ’’ (p. 
465). 
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Despite its limitations, this work is to be recommended as a 
thoroughly readable, reasonable brief survey of contemporary 
colonization. 
MERcER Cook 
Atlanta Unwersity 


Les Secrets de l’Afrique Noire. By Marcel Sauvage. (Paris: Edi- 
tions Denoél, 1937. Price 25 frances.) 


The title of this most recent work by the author of Les Mémoires 
de Joséphine Baker is sufficient to indicate that the desire to be 
sensational continues to be of paramount importance in books about 
Africa. Brief visits like that of Paul Morand, resulting in the 
latter’s Paris-Tombouctou, doubtless led M. Sauvage to believe 
that a sojourn of less than one year would reveal the ‘‘Secrets de 
1’Afrique noire’’; hence the presumptuous title of this account of 
a trip to French Equatorial Africa in 1934. 

When René Maran, after spending more than a decade on the 
Dark Continent, writes about Africa, the reader can at least be 
assured that the author’s findings are based on long experience 
and mature observation. M. Sauvage, however, seems less qualified 
to generalize about ‘‘l’Ame noire’’; and it should be noted in all 
fairness that his account contains fewer such generalizations than 
most books of its kind. Nevertheless, he makes such debatable 
statements as: 

‘‘La vie nomade plait a 1’instabilité du noir’’ (p. 37). 

“*Toutes les femmes noires sont aux ordres et tarifées’’ (p. 38). 

‘‘La sorcellerie demeure la maitresse absolue de |’Ame noire 

qui a le gout du mystére et du sang’’ (p. 84). 

Like Morand’s notorious Magie Noire, but to a lesser degree, M. 
Sauvage’s work contains instances of atavism, the belief that a 
savage heredity is more powerful than the most cultured environ- 
ment. While visiting the palace of an African sultan, the author 
observed 


‘‘par terre, un homme complétement nu, couché a plat ventre, 
la téte baissée: Djoubarou, le premier ministre, |’homme qui fit 
ses études en Suisse, qui parlait et écrivait cing ou six langues 
étrangéres, qui avait épousé une blanche, habité Berlin, visité 
toute l’Europe .. .”’ (p. 205). 
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Later, when another black chieftain could not resist the appeal of a 
savage dance, the author was told: ‘‘Cet homme a été pendant dix 
ans, dans nos bureaux, le plus correct de nos secrétaires dactylo- 
graphes’’ (p. 251). Fortunately, M. Sauvage does not insist on 
this point. 

Sensationalism, however, abounds in this work, which is cer- 
tainly not intended for readers who are easily shocked. There are, 
of course, the usual detailed descriptions of lascivious dances. But, 
in addition, the author seems to delight in revolting accounts of 
human disease. On page 51, for example, we meet the white guide 
who ‘‘n’était plus qu’un squelette générateur de pus.’’ At another 
point, the author depicts the ‘‘human nightmare’’ in the Cameroun 
and Tchad districts, where the lack of water and iodine are re- 
sponsible for the goitres from which few natives escape. Even the 
youngest children ‘‘témoignérent par la peau de leur gorge fréle 
tendue sur des grosseurs naissantes, qu’aucun .. . ne pouvait échap- 
per a la misére de tous’’ (p. 240). The climax of these naturalistic 
descriptions is found in the chapter on Ayos, where syphilis, lep- 
rosy and insanity go hand-in-hand. It would be difficult to find in 
any literature a more revolting and distressing page than that 
which describes the medical examination of the syphilitic expectant 
mother (p. 290). Not even the presence of three heroic doctors 
devoting their lives to the alleviation of this human suffering, can 
relieve the gruesome horror of this chapter. 

In his preface, and occasionaly throughout the book, M. Sau- 
vage attributes most of these evils to the white man’s failure to 
accept what ‘‘English hypocrisy has called the white man’s bur- 
den’’ (p. 10). African colonization has failed to achieve its moral 
purpose (?) or possibilities. ‘‘Now it is too late,’’ he quotes. ‘‘We 
have marked with our errors and shortcomings the back flock which 
is walking on the edge of the sorrowful cycle which we have al- 
ready run’”’ (p. 258). If an African servant (p. 38ff) offers to 
bring ‘‘jolies mamas’’ to his white employer, is it not because he 
has learned that it is profitable to do so? What an eloquent lesson 
in the value of human life the Europeans have taught the Blacks! 
M. Sauvage speaks of a place between Pointe-Noire and Brazza- 
ville, where ‘‘cinquante mille noirs ont payé de leur vie ]’inutile 
établissement d’une petite ligne de chemin de fer qui pouvait pas- 
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ser ailleurs, mais qui, de cette fagon, a rapporté trois milliards a 
des entrepreneurs que la justice veut ignorer’’ (p. 50). Even 
when there is no question of money involved, mistakes are inevita- 
ble, for, as the noble Pére Dahin, after fifty years in Africa, gasped 
on his death-bed: ‘‘We do not understand them [the Blacks]... . 
We cannot understand them”’ (p. 111). The old settler Halmann, 
with African wife and mulatto children—and there are several 
such unions mentioned in this work—assured M. Sauvage in no 
uncertain terms that the Europeans are making ‘‘du fumier”’ of 
the once magnificent Blacks. These terrible indictments afford elo- 
quent support for the author’s conclusions; and it is here that his 
sincerity and conviction definitely establish M. Sauvage as a supe- 
rior commentator. His is no panegyric 4 la Henry Bordeaux! 
glorifying the results of European colonization in Africa. 

In a post-script, M. Sauvage states that he has been informed 
that certain abuses have been corrected since 1934. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, 
‘‘how many urgent reforms remain to be effected, courageously, in 
this tragic and attractive Afrique noire!’’ (p. 330). 

The work is thought-provoking and interesting, thereby com- 
pensating for whatever it may lack in style. The book-buying, 
thrill-loving public must share the responsibility with the author 
if Les Secrets de l’Afrique noire seems sometimes to waver between 
fact and fiction. 

MeERcER Cook 
Atlanta University 


The Georgia Negro, a History. By Asa H. Gordon. (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Edwards Brothers Inc., 1937. Pp. 426.) 


The author purports to have written this book to meet the need 
for a supplementary or parallel text. It is his opinion that there 
is a need for such an analysis because he has found the subject of 
the Negro woefully neglected. 

The sociologist will be pleased to see some attention given to 
cultural growth, poverty, morality and crime. The educators will 
find sheer delight in the chapter on ‘‘The Romance of Negro 
Education in Georgia.’’ The style is pleasing, the organization 


1Cf. Nos Indes noires, Paris, Plon, 1936. 
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commendable and the criticisms of the dual system of schools 
are thoroughly courageous. The religious leaders will breathe a sigh 
of relief when they learn that here is another man who still be- 
lieves that the Negro Church has a bright past and brighter future. 
The dozens of individuals whose names are scattered throughout 
the book or appear in the chapter entitled ‘‘Georgia Negroes in 
Afro-American Hall of Fame’’ will doubtless make some outward 
sign of their satisfaction characteristic of mankind’s general fond- 
ness for seeing names given a certain degree of respectable no- 
toriety. 

The serious historians, however, are apt to call the Negro in 
Georgia a conglomeration of facts which are not organized to 
make a whole. One may say the author tried to cover too much 
ground while in reality, though it may seem a paradox, not so much 
was covered. That is to say, the gaps left vacant by papers or theses 
and reports which make up part of the book were not all filled. 

If the teacher of Georgia’s dual school system wants his classes 
to have an abundance of materials on Negroes in Georgia, then, 
despite the criticism of the serious historians he may well recom- 
mend the use of The Georgia Negro. It is organized for teaching 
purposes; it is divided into sixteen chapters with an appendix, 
summaries, bibliographies, review questions and exercises at the 
close of each chapter. 

The Georgia Negro must be viewed as the product of a native 
Georgian who writes of the equality of humanity (p. 2) ; of the Ne- 
groes laying the foundations for Georgia’s economie prosperity (p. 
3); of the whites having had their golden opportunity (for co- 
operating with Negroes) during reconstruction days (p. 51), and 
of thinking Negroes, including most of the better class of leaders, 
who have never consented to the theory of the necessity of justice 
of this complete segregation of the races in this state or elsewhere, 
which results in a complete dual civilization (p. 308). These are 
not remarkable statements; they are orthodox and somewhat a 
trifle out of date, but ideas penetrate the deep South very slowly. 
In publishing The Georgia Negro Dean Gordon has given the state 
and the nation a survey of a long and complex period of history. 


JAMES B. BRowNING 


Miner Teachers College 


| 
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The Child’s Story of the Negro. By Jane Dabney Shackelford. 
(Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc. 1938. Pp. 219. 
Price $1.40.) 


The Negro in Louisiana, Aspects of History and His Literature. 
By Charles Barthelemy Rousséve. (New Orleans: The Xavier 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 212. Price $2.00.) 


The Child’s Story of the Negro contains a graphic description 
of Africa where plant and animal life give material for fascinating 
stories. The contributions of Africans to world civilization as 
sculptors, blacksmiths, builders, and thinkers are presented in 
the language of the child. The chapter entitled ‘‘Life on the Plar- 
tation’’ shows white and Negro children at play, Negroes weaving 
their spiritual and oratorical sermons into the general pattern of 
American culture. 

The author has made clear the enthusiasm, the grim determina- 
tion and the compelling urge which made Phillis Wheatley a suc- 
cessful writer, Ira Aldridge a famous actor, Frederick Douglass a 
forceful orator, Booker T. Washington a great educator, and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar a noted poet. She has done an admirable piece 
of work. Her teaching aids will be greatly valued by those who 
use the book for classroom purposes. The illustrations by Lois M. 
Jones greatly enhance the value of the work by giving the reader 
striking portraits of people and places discussed in the account. 

Here, at long last, is a book which should be in the possession of 
every Negro youth. One cannot imagine its failing to give the 
deepest pleasure and the highest inspiration to children of color. 
Even grown-ups will doubtless be left with the impression that 
The Child’s Story of the Negro is certainly worth its cost. 

The Negro in Louisiana is the story of the struggles of a minor- 
ity group in Louisiana. The work is a summary of a long and com- 
plex period of history and gives vivid pen portraits of the Negro 
in Colonial America, the Negro in Louisiana, before, during, and 
after the Civil War. The account contains, moreover, excellent 
chapters on the literary activities of the colored creoles neglected 
too long by students of American literature who have ignored these 
works apparently because they are in French. 

This book should interest the lay reader as well as the scholar. 
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It is concerned with romantic people, picturesque landscape, queer 
customs, and a racial group achieving in spite of handicaps. If one 
would know what part the Negro played in the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the names of creoles who became men of wealth and patrons 
of the arts before 1861; if one would know how well the Negro 
used the opportunity for political glory during the Reconstruction 
Period and the tragic yet brilliant tale of the evolution of the 
Negro in Louisiana since the Civil War, then by all means read 
this book. 

Nevertheless, both lay readers and scholars must wait for a 
definitive work or rather a series of works which will deal with 
this neglected period of history. The legislative papers, including 
laws and petitions, the registers of the churches, the census records, 
and the tax books should be consulted. These contain a mine of 
information about free persons of color in one of the most im- 
portant states in the United States. 

However, Charles B. Rousséve, has struck off the pioneer work. 
His book is copiously documented ; it contains illustrations which 
are quite illuminating and a bibliography which will save much 
time for those who are to tread the trail he has blazed. 

JAMES B. Brownina 
Miner Teachers College 


Thomas Clarkson, the Friend of Slaves. By Earl Leslie Griggs. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1938. Pp. 210. 
Price $3.00.) 


This is a brief but informing work based upon Thomas Clark- 
son and his times. In the preparation of this volume the author 
had at his disposal valuable manuscripts in the possession of 
Clarkson’s great-great-grand niece, Mrs. M. M. Linnell. The author 
made use also of other valuable manuscripts in the British Museum 
and of smaller collections in libraries of England. With data ob- 
tained from these sources he gives a clear picture of Clarkson as 
an investigator and informant on the slave, and as a crusader. 
His first efforts in England against the traffic in human beings and 
his endeavor toward the same end in France present Clarkson as 
a great humanitarian. His discouragement followed by retirement 
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with loss of health shows how history has so often repeated itself 
in the careers of great men. Of his return to the fight and finally 
victory with the assistance of Granville Sharp and the important 
work of William Wilberforce in Parliament the author writes most 
instructively. 


The work shows how Clarkson’s interest in slavery began 
with his prize essay at Cambridge, raising the question as to 
whether or not it is lawful to enslave people against their will. 
How Clarkson became the most informed man on the African slave 
trade in Europe as shown in various publications, and especially 
in that of the History of the Slave Trade, is given as an explanation 
of his ability to attract to the cause other men who cooperated in 
the crusade. The book in itself is a fine tribute to the unselfishness 
and earnestness of the man who in the beginning had neither 
friends nor influence in high circles but finally set up an organi- 
zation which investigated the slave traffic and by exposing its evils 
brought about the abolition of the trade by an act of Parliament 
in 1807. At the same time the author was not unmindful of the 
other workers in the cause without whom success could not have 
been achieved. Honorable mention is made of Lord Mansfield, 
Granville Sharp, James Phillips, Philip Sansom, and the Old 
Quaker Committee. The interest shown by Pitt and Fox is brought 
into the picture. Ample credit is given William Wilberforce whom 
Clarkson supplied with ‘‘irrefutable evidence’’ to make Wilber- 
force’s speeches ‘‘graphic and appealing.’? The unwarranted at- 
tack on Clarkson by the sons of Wilberforce is exposed as an act 
of unjustifiable jealousy when there is room for sufficient honor 
to both workers for freedom. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that on 
‘Henry Christophe—Black King of Haiti.’’ New light is thereby 
thrown on that rising country. Clarkson corresponded with the 
ruler of Haiti and freely discussed with him matters of internal 
and foreign import. He gave much advice as to how to maintain 
peace and order by avoiding sanguinary conflict, and some of 
Clarkson’s efforts were not futile. This interest, of course, ex- 
tended to all the West Indies where Negroes were in bondage and 
had to struggle for freedom. In all these contacts Clarkson was 
prompted by the motive not only to set the Negro free but to give 
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him a chance to develop unto the full stature of a man as he and 
his coworkers had done through the African Institution in es- 
tablishing Sierra Leone on the West Coast of Africa. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Volume VIII, South 
Africa. By J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians, 
general editors, and Eric A. Walker, Adviser in South Africa. 
(Cambridge at the University Press, 1936. Pp. XXVI, 1005. 
Price $11.00.) 


This comprehensive work of joint authorship is a result of eco- 
nomic imperialism, an effort to justify to the present world the dis- 
possession of the natives of belated areas, their reduction to servi- 
tude and slavery, and’ their extermination by social repression, 
segregation, and war. Some of the methods by which these ends 
were achieved in selfishly serving only one of the races of man- 
kind were once questioned, but now that the thing has long since 
been done it may be recorded as another ‘‘glorious chapter’’ in 
establishing inequality and injustice among men. 

The underlying motive in producing this monumental work 
will be noticed by only a few readers among modern people. Propa- 
ganda in favor of economic imperialism has so well prepared the 
way that few will be able to evaluate this work properly. For 
years to come, then, this work under the imprint of Cambridge 
will pass as the last word on the British Empire. Some of its best 
scholars have been employed thus to prostitute their talent while to 
save their face before an awakening world one or two contributors 
like I. Schapera and C. W. de Kiewiet have been impressed into 
the service to mention sympathetically here and there the natives 
who have been dispossessed and exterminated. 

This work records in many respects the repetition of general 
observations on Africa. The prehistoric period, the time of abo- 
rigines, and the medieval epoch are briefly treated. The coming 
of the Portuguese to Africa and the settlement of the Dutch at the 
Cape bring the reader to more familiar ground. Then follow the 
struggles and trials of the Cape under the Dutch company until 
taken over by the British who gradually changed the course of 
things and forced the trek of the Boers to establish other states. 
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The question as to whether the British should have extended their 
power over the expanded Boers or did right in abandoning them 
to their own fate north of the Transvaal is dealt with in sketching 
the struggles therefrom resulting in the present antipathy of the 
latter toward the British Empire. This, of course, is made charge- 
able to the lack of a definite imperial policy during the first years 
of the British control when there was a shifting of the government 
from the hands of the ‘‘Little Englanders’’ to those of the eco- 
nomic imperialists who finally supported Cecil Rhodes’ Cape-to- 
Cairo program. 

The natives and their wars in defense of their land are treated 
briefly. Occasionally a tribe is given credit for having a superior 
culture or for defeating an army of their exterminators, but com- 
paratively little space is devoted to such matters. This work, then, 
is what it pretends to be, a history of the white man in Africa. 
In spite of all his shortcomings, conceded here and there in the 
work, the European conqueror is generally whitewashed except 
when he has interfered seriously with the policy of some other 
European. The Boers who hate the natives to the extent that they 
were denied the right to participate in either church or state are 
exonerated on page 165 by S. F. N. Gie, saying of one group of 
them, ‘‘The eastern pioneers must as a class be absolved from the 
charge of having wantonly oppressed the natives.’’ Exactly how 
these Boers could have dispossessed, enslaved and exterminated the 
natives without wantonly oppressing them is a problem in ethics 
which Mr. Gie will be able to explain merely by the usual justifica- 
tion of race distinctions which only the Caucasian recognizes. 

Throughout this work, however, the so-called liberal policy of 
trusteeship of weaker peoples as a sort of championship of their 
rights by the British is played up in contradistinction to that of the 
Boers’ openly expressed race hate. The Boers gave the natives no 
consideration whatever whether in civilized or primitive state. 
Yet when the Boers and the English had finally fought out their 
differences in conflicts culminating with the Boer War, followed 
soon by the Union of South Africa, the British permitted the Boers 
to dictate the policy of the new dominion toward the natives. The 
Negroes were deprived of suffrage and the right to hold office in 
all parts but the Cape; and other legislation with respect to land 
and labor deprived them of the opportunity for earning a liveli- 
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hood except as serfs and slaves. In other words, while the British 
Empire was proclaiming to the world its interest in the protection 
of natives and denouncing others as proceeding to the contrary 
Great Britain was indirectly committing the same crimes. With 
very little exception the natives are just as badly off under the 
British as under other Europeans; and if the comparison is made 
between those under the French and those under the British, the 
latter would suffer before any impartial tribunal. 

This volume is in many respects that sort of extensive treat- 
ment which one finds in other treatises on the history and develop- 
ment of European settlers transplanted to build new nations at 
the expense of aborigines on foreign soil. On many many pages 
tracing the economic development and constitutional progress 
toward responsible government or dominion status the work re- 
minds one of the history of the American colonies. There is, how- 
ever, one striking difference between these two experiments in state 
building. The Americans exterminated the aborigines who were 
never numerous and imported a minority of Negroes; but the 
Europeans developing South Africa are still outnumbered four to 
one by the natives in spite of the efforts to annihilate them. The 
present segregation on unproductive lands, heavy taxation im- 
posed on underpaid laborers and the importation of social diseases 
to decimate the ranks of the natives are working havoe with them, 
but they still outnumber the whites. Whether their extermination 
can be completed before these natives learn to think and do is a 
problem which these authors do not discuss. 

This work is written with too much of the pedantic effort. To 
show their knowledge of things some of the contributors did not 
find the English language adequate to the expression of their 
thought and too frequently used Latin terms. ‘‘Negro’’ used in the 
sense of a proper noun is spelt throughout with a small n. In some 
places, too, as in the use of incontinently on page 67 there are rare 
or obsolete words. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Imperial Factor in South Africa. By C. W. De Kiewiet. (Cam- 
bridge at the University Press, 1937. Pp. 341.) 


For those who are not versed in the history of colonization The 
Imperial Factor in South Africa will supply the long need of an 
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informing book. The authorities in this field may question some 
of the author’s opinions, interpretations, and conclusions; but 
Professor De Kiewiet has rendered the public a service in treat- 
ing the British Empire in South Africa in an analytical fashion. 
This method has not hitherto characterized many other such pro- 
ductions in this field. When one notes the clearness with which he 
presents men and measures one might well wish that he had con- 
tributed a larger number of chapters to the rather prosaic eighth 
volume of The Cambridge History of the British Empire, of which 
he is one of the co-authors. 

While receiving the impression of a well written scholarly work, 
the reader cannot escape the conviction that in some of the author’s 
treatments of colonial and imperial policies and in his sharp charac- 
terizations of the men employed to carry them out he writes at 
times too much like one having authority. Chamberlain Carnavon, 
Hicks Beach, Robinson, Merriman, Frere, Wolseley, De Villiers, 
Shepstone, Molteno, Barkly, and Southey are treated as familiarly 
as if they were passing before him today in that distant drama of 
South Africa. On much mooted questions the author has a clear cut 
opinion of his own, although others have long differed on such 
matters. This attitude, however, may be justified by the author’s 
use of the best sources available—the manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office, and the Carnavon and Granville Papers. 

At times the author all but leaves the impression of an anti- 
British or pro-Boer bias. His analysis of the blunders made by the 
British from the time they took over the Cape almost to the present 
day bares a lack of foresight and impolicy unworthy of a modern 
nation. Refusing to extend the imperial authority over the trekkers 
or natives in the interior and yet doing so after being convinced at 
great cost of its necessity, abandoning the trekkers as independents 
left to their own fate and later bringing them under British con- 
trol, annexing the Dutch Republics in the interest of the Empire 
and then turning them loose again to go their way and heap upon 
the Empire more troubles which finally had to be settled at great 
cost in the blood of its best soldiery. ‘‘The British Government,”’ 
the author says, ‘‘made it almost a rule to pay only for disasters.’’ 

The author in exposing the stupidity of the British shows that 
they never understood the main question in South Africa. This 
was the native question. ‘‘To the black man,’’ says he (1), ‘‘not 
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to the white man, does South African history owe its special sig- 
nificance.” Again he says, “The greatest social and economic fact 
in the history of the century is not gold nor diamond mining, nor 
even agriculture, but the universal dependence on black labour.”’ 
The author contends that ‘‘relationship between Europeans and 
natives raised problems far more pressing than those of republican 
independence or colonial self-determination.’’ The trek of the 
Boers grew out of a native question; the differences between the 
Boers and British resulted mainly from the diverging policies with 
respect to the natives. The development of industries depended on 
Negro labor. Natives on their reserves were finally forced out by 
legislation to supply that need. The impinging upon the land of the 
natives by European interlopers impoverished them to the point of 
restlessness often ending in a war for the land necessary for exist- 
ence. In this vein the book is written. 

The author, however, is not the least sentimental. He does not 
take up the defense of the natives nor that of the missionaries and 
the Aborigines Society speaking for them and against their op- 
pressors. On the contrary Professor De Kiewiet subjects these hu- 
manitarians to a scrutiny which only the scientific approach would 
justify. At times he holds up to ridicule these friends and chiefs 
like Khama, Moshesh, Dinizulu, Sekukuni, and Cetywayo for whom 
and against whom the humanitarians spoke. The work brings out 
too that while the idea of trusteeship and the protection of the 
natives was long the rallying point around which the imperial idea 
developed the British in the end veered around to the position of 
the Boers who would have nothing to do with natives in church or 
state and welcome them only as serfs. In the present Union of 
South Africa under the British Empire the natives have about the 
same status which they enjoyed a century ago among the Boers. 

C. G. Woopson 


Renascent Africa. By Nmamdi Azikiwe. (Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa: Ziks Press, 1937. Pp. 313. Price 12s 6d.) 


This work, the publishers say, is ‘‘an analection which twen- 
tieth century Africans and other members of the human race must 
read. No student of African affairs can afford to ignore such a book 
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which is destined to revolutionize the ideas of Africans about Afri- 
cans and the ideas of others about Africans.’’ The author takes up 
the Old Africa to contrast it with the New Africa, and plunges so 
far into the past of that continent that the historian must take note 
of this work. Economic imperialism must be known and explained 
before one can understand the ills from which Africa suffers. 

It should be noted, too, that this is a work of an African edu- 
cated in this country and once employed as an instructor at Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania. Returning to Africa, he began to 
fight the battles of his people through the columns of The African 
Morning Post which he established a few years ago at Accra. In 
this paper appeared an article reflecting on the European, and 
Azikiwe was tried for libel and sentenced to serve six months in 
prison. A higher court, however, reversed this decision. Azikiwe 
has continued his fearless course at Accra as the editor of a daily 
paper, The Pilot, which now has a circulation of more than 6,000. 
The author, then, is history himself. 

In developing his theme the author refers to the débris of Old 
Africa, the grip of imperialism, the continent in ebullition, the 
emergence of new leaders, political resurgence, and the awakening. 
The whole picture of the natives in their relation to the European 
conquerors is passed in review and the duty of the hour is set 
forth. There is then a natural conflict between what Old Africa 
stood for and what is demanded today by the New Africa. To bring 
victory for the New Africa out of contest there must be a spiritual 
balance, social regeneration, economic determination, mental eman- 
cipation, and a rising of the people. 

The author has written in the vein that the next great civiliza- 
tion will come from the Negro race. He does not take very seriously 
the present economic and political order built upon brute force by 
those masquerading in the form of human beings. To remove 
these ills, however, the Africans must not look altogether to the out- 
side—the self-analysis presented in this work is required for their 
proper orientation. Students of Africa and its problems, therefore, 
must find it advisable to read this book. 

The style of the book is not that of the expository order ex- 
pected in an historical work. The volume consists mainly of eryp- 
tic and epigrammatic expressions so brought together as to invite 
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attention to the present plight of the African natives and to appeal 
to them for action in their own behalf. The review of their history 
under the conqueror and oppressor does not warrant the expecta- 
tion of much relief from without. 

C. G. Woopson 


A History of Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1937. Pp. 702. Price $5.00.) 


A history of one of the commonwealths of the United States 
usually results from local patriotism or from ancestral interest 
manifested by those who would properly honor the deeds of their 
fathers. From the point of view of the historian, however, there 
is little excuse for setting off by itself the history of one of the 
states of the Union. Certainly it would be profitable to write a 
history of Massachusetts, of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Vir- 
ginia, of South Carolina, or of Louisiana because of their peculiar 
beginnings and the influence which these states had later in sending 
out settlements which served as the foundations of other states, in- 
fluenced by waves of legislation and customs from the older centers. 

It is considered more significant today when one finds a writer 
approaching the history of the country by regions. In this way the 
history of the South in contradistinction to a history of the North 
is possible, not only because of the differences made by the institu- 
tion of slavery, but for other reasons too numerous to be mentioned 
in this brief estimate. The West may be thus contrasted with the 
East. There is less justification, however, for treating the history of 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi separately and distinctly when 
they resulted from practically the same expansion of the slave popu- 
lation and belonged to the same agricultural area. It would certain- 
ly be more suggestive to have such histories written from the point 
of view of the wheat district, the corn area, the tobacco region, the 
cotton belt, and the sugar bottoms. These regions would include 
certain states altogether and parts of others but worked out from 
this natural rather than from the usual artificial point of view. 
Such a study would be much more informing than most of the so- 
called state histories. 

Tt is true that a Kentuckian was sui generis and that such a 
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figure is so outstanding in our American life that we consider as a 
Kentuckian a man with those characteristics, even if he has never 
lived in that state. This in itself may be some justification for thus 
treating this particular area. The author, however, has not been 
fully equal to this task. He writes of the ‘‘ Blue Grass’’ region, the 
mountains, the coal fields and the like, but such a treatment of 
Kentucky may be just as easily applied to the story of Tennessee 
and West Virginia. The resources and environmental influences of 
that state resemble very much those of its neighbors. The same 
movement which resulted in the conquest of the wilderness beyond 
the mountains in Kentucky moved other parts at the same time. 
Thus may it be said of the humanitarian element in the mountains. 
Cheaper land, more individual freedom, and an open door to public 
honors moved all the western pioneers. 

With respect to what the Negroes were in that frontier environ- 
ment the author has not written in extenso. He is essentially an 
historian of the usual racial slant which requires that his own 
race be treated as human beings and the Negro mentioned only so 
far as the whites had to deal with the black element of the popula- 
tion. He refers to the institution of slavery as it developed in that 
state and caused the division in its ranks. He comments on the 
constitutional provision regarding slavery, the slave trade and its 
regulation. He mentions the killing of certain Negroes in raids 
upon the early settlement of the state, the question of their trans- 
plantation to Liberia, their enlistment in the Union army and their 
education since emancipation. It is very clear, then, that although 
this may be A History of Kentucky, so far as Negroes in that state 
are concerned, their part in the making of that drama has not been 
written by this author. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Collapse of the Confederacy. By Charles H. Wesley. (Wash- 
ington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 19387. Pp. 225. Price 
$2.15.) 


Myths if repeated often enough may be accepted as truth. His- 
tory is full of such myths which have been asserted to be truths 
so often and so vigorously by those interested in perpetuating 
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them until they are accepted as historical facts. Such legends may 
be pleasant reading, but they are hardly definitive history. It is 
indeed unfortunate that history is so often partly fact, partly fable; 
but modern research more and more exposes such pseudo-historical 
legends. We all know, or we have thought that we have known, 
that history has never given a more heroic picture of a united, de- 
voted people, battling with undaunted spirit against overwhelming 
odds than that presented by the people of the Confederacy. Every 
schoolboy knows that the South was defeated not for a lack of 
spirit, or the will to resist, but because the odds were too much 
against it; because finally it was starved into submission by an 
implacable foe. This has long formed one of the most charming 
myths of American history. In his Collapse of the Confederacy 
Dr. Wesley now turns the light of able historical research upon this 
belief, and the results are indeed astounding. He explodes com- 
pletely this historical bubble dear to the hearts of many Ameri- 
eans. Handling his facts as the surgeon does his knife, he puts 
to rest once and for all the fable of ‘‘the Lost Cause.’’ 

Dr. Wesley completely demolishes the idea that the South was 
starved into submission. If the soldiers in the field were often hun- 
gry it was not because there was not food in sufficient quantities in 
the South, but rather because of inefficiency in the Confederate gov- 
ernment and the army commissary corps and the unwillingness of 
the people to support longer a cause in which they had lost faith. 
As nearly as 1862 Confederate armies began to suffer because of 
the lack of food. Yet, why was it that Sherman could march his 
whole army through Georgia, living off of the land, while Con- 
federate troops could not get food from this very state? From docu- 
ments of the Confederate government it is shown that the system 
of supply broke down completely. Never was it able to approach 
the efficiency of that of the Union. 

There has been no more controversial issue connected with the 
Civil War than that of the comparative numbers in the armies of 
the North and of the South. Again and again it has been said that 
the Northern armies were able to overcome those of the South by 
weight of numbers more than because of any other factor. If the 
will to fight was as strong in the South as we have been made to 
believe, why was it that with a potential fighting force of over one 
million men only a little more than half that number ever an- 
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swered the call to colors? As Dr. Wesley proves in his clear analyti- 
cal manner, by 1865 troops were deserting the Confederate armies 
as the snow before a bright sun. In January of 1865 there were 
over 445,000 men under arms in the Confederate armies; by March 
less than half remained. The shibboleth of states rights had serious- 
ly hampered all efforts of maintaining effective fighting forces for 
the Confederacy. State governments were often unwilling to allow 
their troops to serve outside of the State. Hostility to the Conscrip- 
tion Act of 1862 threatened to divide the Confederacy, yet opposi- 
tion was only logical. Were not the States rebelling in order to 
escape from a central government with supposed dictatorial 
powers ? 

As the author so very cleverly puts it, ‘‘ The last desperate mea- 
sure’’ of the Confederacy was the effort to recruit a fighting force 
out of the very slaves whom it had been formed to keep in bondage. 
Perhaps all history presents no more paradoxical picture than this. 
With hundreds of thousands of its white citizens fully able but 
unwilling to bear arms it had to call upon the blacks to oppose the 
enemy. This could not have been the united, valiant South of 
which we hear in song and story! 

Here we see clearly the public morale of the South com- 
pletely broken down in many sections. Unbelievable as it may seem, 
peace societies existed in the South throughout the war, just as they 
did in the North. To add to the chaos was the ineptitude of the 
Confederate President, Jefferson Davis. There was constant bicker- 
ing between Davis and his very mediocre cabinet, between the 
President and his Congress, and between the Confederate govern- 
ment and the State governments. This last difference was a cancer 
that ate at the very vitals of the theory upon which the Confed- 
eracy had been founded—states rights. The States were sovereign. 
Victory for the Confederacy depended upon unity of effort and 
cooperation by all of the States. If such were not forthcoming force 
must be used to obtain the support of the States. But this use of 
force violated the very basic idea of Confederate government. Co- 
operation was often the exception rather than the rule, as Dr. Wes- 
ley clearly shows. By threatening to use force upon the States the 
Confederacy defeated the very principles for which it was fighting 
even before the Union forces had made the end certain. Without 
cooperation at home, aid from abroad was sought, but in vain. 
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The complete collapse of the Confederacy was in the final 
analysis due to the loss of the will to fight to which all other fac- 
tors contributed. No people are successful in such a titanic struggle 
if they do not have that indomitable will to struggle on before over- 
whelming odds. This the South did not have. Too many of the 
poorer whites perceived that the war was not of their doing nor to 
their benefit. The South needed not to surrender because its 
armies were defeated on the field of battle or because its large cities 
had fallen to the foe. Dr. Wesley points to history to show that in 
numerous cases a people imbued with the unconquerable will to win 
have struggled on to final success when they had suffered much 
more than the South ever suffered. Consider the patriots in the 
American Revolution, the Dutch in the revolt against the power of 
Spain, the peoples in the Balkans before the ‘‘terrible Turk,’’ the 
Prussians in the Seven Years War. In each case those who were 
finally victorious were almost completely overrun by their foes, 
but they never lost the passion for victory. So it might have been 
with the Confederacy. The fall of Vicksburg, of Atlanta, of Rich- 
mond need not have ended the struggle if the people had willed 
that the struggle continue. 

The Collapse of the Confederacy may never be a very popular 
work to a large segment of American readers. It destroys too many 
beautiful legends. But it must be accepted, for it is the result of 
exacting historical research. Voluminously footnoted from original 
sources the facts set forth cannot be denied. Dr. Wesley has made 
his effort singularly free of any preconceived doctrine. Neither the 
valor of the South nor the justice of many of the claims of Southern 
apologists is denied. He asks only that all sides of the question be 
considered. The book shows that much of our Civil War history 
must be re-written. 

Wiuuston H. Lorron 
Howard University 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. 
(New York: Maemillan Company, 1937. Pp. 312. Price $3.75.) 


As everyone knows, the author of this volume has been the 
United States ambassador to Germany. As a Jeffersonian demo- 
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erat, he was outraged by what he saw under the Nazi government. 
Very soon he and Reichsfuehrer Hitler were ‘‘not speaking.’’ 
**Sickened and disgusted’’ by the ‘‘race’’ hate, propaganda and 
the violations of personality and civil liberty, Dodd’s resignation 
came as the logical finality of his principles. Accordingiy, with lib- 
erals, radicals and ‘‘the forces of progress,’’ the ex-ambassador’s 
stock has risen to such an extent that an overwhelming demand for 
‘*speeches’’ came in (which was so largely declined) and The 
Nation put his name on the yearly honor roll. 

In a similar fashion, William Edward Dodd in The Old South 
advances his reputation among scholars, though here the case is not 
complete. Fault may be found with a fact here and there—as in 
any book. There is no bibliography. The index might have been 
improved. The footnotes are inadequate, and certain aspects of the 
culture are not fully described. Over against these relatively minor 
objections may be set larger gains. 

The work attempts to tell the story of the old South from the 
founding days to 1690—and does it. The base of the account is 
England; the emphasis political-economic. Dodd is interested in 
the struggles for free homesteads, religion, trade, self government— 
democracy. To him this is the central theme. He adheres to it. 

The style is simple. The writing is done well and not without 
charm. The tone is measured. This is one of the few books of 
‘‘Southern History’’ written by a ‘‘Southerner’’ which is not de- 
formed by either regional patriotism or ‘‘race’’ prejudice. Profes- 
sor Dodd is interested in the South and may love it, but in this book 
he is content to be a scholar. 

Objection may be raised that very little space is devoted to the 
Negro. Other aspects of the colonial South not bearing directly 
upon the democratic dynamic are also shunted aside. Too, since this 
is only the first of a series of four volumes, ample opportunity will 
be available for Dr. Dodd to document his attitudes and scholar- 
ship in the history he will write to 1860 and after. 

For some time a few of us have been submitting that the 
Negroes brought to Jamestown in 1619 were not slaves. Dodd 
eoncurs: ‘‘In August 1619 a Dutch war vessel, on the initiative of 
Samuel Argall and Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick, sea rovers 
of piratical inclinations, brought twenty Negroes into Virginia and 
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sold them for terms of service, like white servants, the busy farmers 
quite willing to take a chance with the strange black folk . . . their 
color in the earlier decades hardly stamping them hopelessly in- 
ferior. They worshipped in the churches with their masters and 
when they obtained their freedom some of them acquired property 
and were actually accorded the status of citizenship.’’ (Italics the 
reviewer’s, Pp. 51-52.) Some may disagree that these first Negroes 
were indentured servants. But as Dodd would say, ‘‘Let him with- 
out documents, hold his peace.’’ 
L. D. Reppick 


Dillard Unwerstty 


NOTES 
Books or AMERICAN HIstToryY 


The Negro is brought into the foreground in The Old Negro 
and the New Negro, by T. Leroy Jefferson (Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company); and in God and the Negro, by Alonzo P. B. 
Holly (Nashville: National Baptist Publishing Board). Contem- 
porary Poetry, by Lucille Kelling, mentions a few Negro poets 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press) ; and the 
Survey of Employment Service Information, by W. H. Stead of 
the United States Department of Labor at the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, takes up the Negro on pages 3, 4, 74, 
and 83. 

Slavery and its aftermath figure in the following: Vermont’s 
Anti-Slavery and Underground Railroad Record, historical treat- 
ment with a useful map, by Wilbur H. Siebert (Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University) ; Lowisa May Alcott, by Katherine Anthony 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf) ; Calhoun, His Defense of the South, 
by John Perry Pritchett (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The Printing 
House of Harmon); Mississippi, the Storm Center of Secession, 
by Perey Lee Rainwater (Otto Claitor) ; The Hidden Lincoln, new 
data from the papers of William H. Herndon, by Emanuel Hertz 
(New York: The Viking Press); "Ware Sherman, by Joseph Le 
Conte, a journal of three months’ experience in the last days of 
Confederacy (Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press) ; Divided We Stand, sectionalism with respect to the North 
and South and the East and West, by Walter Prescott Webb (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart); Chief Justice Waite: Defender of 
the Public Interest, a treatment of the Civil War head of the 
United States Supreme Court, by Bruce R. Trimble (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press) ; The Life of John McLean, a politician 
on the United States Supreme Court, by Francis P. Weisenburgher 
(Columbus: Ohio State University); and The Story of Recon- 
struction, by Robert Selph Henry (Indianapolis: The Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company). 

More than the usual number of works on education have been 
brought out. A History of St. Augustine College, 1867-1937, by 
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Cecil D. Halliburton, has recently been published by this institu- 
tion at Raleigh, where was celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
Jeanes Teacher in the United States, by Lance G. E. Jones (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press), has recently been 
added to the list. The public has received also A Contribution of 
the Presbyterians toward the Religious and Educational Develop- 
ment of the Negroes Prior to 1861, by Samuel Goran Stevens, a 
study accepted towards a degree at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The following two books deal with agriculture as it concerns 
Negroes along with others: The Wasted Land, by Gerald W. John- 
son, discussing the decline of cotton farming in the United States 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press); Part-Time 
Farming in the Southeast, by R. H. Allen, L. 8. Cottrell, Jr., W. W. 
Troxell, Harriet L. Herring, and A. D. Edwards, a research mono- 
graph of the W. P. A. 

The Negro and the environment in which he lived appear in 
such recent fiction as Action at Aquila, a Civil War Story, by Her- 
vey Allen (New York: Farrar and Rinehart) ; The Unvanquished, 
a novel built around an unreconstructed family’s experience dur- 
ing the Civil War and its aftermath, by William Faulkner (New 
York: Random House) ; How Sleeps the Beast, a lynching horror 
in the form of a story, by Don Tracy (New York: M. S. Mill Com- 
pany); and Lost River, a story of Mississippi plantation people, 
by Alice Walworth (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company). 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Sincere expressions of the loss sustained in the passing of Dr. 
John Franklin Jameson, the scholar who encouraged historical 
writing in its broadest aspects, have been nation wide. His friends 
joined in an excellent tribute published in the January issue of 
The American Historical Review. Another of the same order by 
Roscoe R. Hill appeared in the November issue of The Hispanic 
American Review. 

In the December issue of The Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view Earle D. Ross undertakes to review the five volumes of Ober- 
holtzer’s History of the United States since the Civil War. The re- 
viewer seems to agree with most of the author’s bias inasmuch as 
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he does not emphasize that the work is an ex parte production. 
The data upon which it is based are taken from one side of the 
questions involving the Negro. In the same issue appears ‘‘ Ex- 
cerpts from Fulkerson’s ‘Recollections of the War between the 
States’.’’ 

Along with ‘‘Democracy and the Southern Frontier,’’ by 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy, the February issue of The Journal of 
Southern History carries ‘‘Thomas Watson and the Negro in 
Agrarian Politics,’? by C. Vann Woodward, and ‘‘The General 
Effects of Slavery upon Southern Economie Progress,’’ by Robert 
R. Russel. 

‘‘Benjamin Franklin on Slavery and American Liberties,’’ by 
Verner W. Crane, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, January, 1937, requires attention. Herein the public is 
reminded of the generally favorable attitude of the philosopher 
toward all oppressed peoples and his special interest in the Negro 
as shown by his connection with the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

‘‘Free Negro in Ante Bellum North Carolina.’’ by James B. 
Browning (North Carolina Historical Review, January, 1938), is an 
earnest of what is to be produced from the contributor’s more ex- 
tensive research into this element in the American social order 
prior to the war for southern independence. 

The January issue of The Quarterly Journal, published under 
the editorship of Dean E. P. Southall at Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, contained ‘‘ Emphasis on Higher Life Values in 
Land Grant Colleges,’’ by President J. R. E. Lee; ‘‘The Program 
of Education for Young Negro Farmers in Florida,’’ by George W. 
Conaly ; and ‘‘Peter Claver—Saint,’’ by Lawrence D. Reddick. 

The addresses delivered on the occasion of the installation of Dr. 
D. O. W. Holmes as the head of Morgan College, including that of 
the incumbent himself, were published in the December issue of The 
Morgan College Bulletin. These papers present valuable facts of 
the history of the education of the Negro in the United States. The 
others who spoke on that occasion were Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of 
the University of Maryland, and Dr. John O. Spencer, the retiring: 
head of Morgan College. 
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Books oN LATIN AMERICA AND THE West INDIES 


The following are works by authors seeing things from varying 
points of view: Republican Hispanic America, by Charles Edward 
Chapman, the author of Colonial Hispanic America (New York: 
The Macmillan Press) ; Panorama de l’Amerique Latine, by Renaud 
de Jouvenel (Paris: 1936) ; A History of Latin America, a general 
history in one volume, by David R. Moore (New York: Prentice- 
Hall) ; Revels in Jamaica, an account of rum and slavery, by Rich- 
ardson Wright (New York: Dodd Mead and Company) ; and The 
History of Lower California, written in 1768, by Francisco Javier 
Clavigero (Leland Stanford, Junior, Press), throwing light on all 
races in that distant picture. 

Of significance are the following bearing upon Cuba: La Biblio- 
teca y el Libro cubanos como factor socwlogico, by Herminio Por- 
tell Villa (Habana: Imprenta ‘‘Heraldo Christiano’’); and the 
Historia de la Enmienda Platt, an anti-imperialistic production, by 
Emilio Roig de Leuschering (Havana: Libreria Cervantes). 


Books on AFRICA 


The following books on African natives by anthropologists and 
sociologists should be noted: Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among 
the Azande, by E. E. Evans-Pritchard (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) ; Religion and Medicine of the Ga People, by M. J. Field 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1937) ; Marriage Law among 
the Talensi, by M. Fortes (Accra: Government Printer, 1937) ; 
Mapungubwe, an Ancient Civilisation on the Limpopo, Reports on 
Excavations at Mapungubwe, by L. Fouché (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1937) ; Colonial Population, by R. R. Kuezynski (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1937); Sex, Custom and Psycho- 
pathology, a Study of South African Pagan Natives, by J. F. Laub- 
scher (London: Routledge, 1937) ; Race Attitudes in South Africa, 
Historical, Experimental, and Psychological Studies, by I. D. Mac- 
Crone (London: Oxford University Press, 1937); World History 
of the Dance, by Curt Sachs (New York: W. W. Norton Company) ; 
Black Hamlet, a psycho-analyst study of the African mind, by Dr. 
Wulf Sachs, a European living in Johannesburg (London: Geof- 
frey Bles) ; Methode der kulturhistor. Ethnologie, by W. Schmidt 
(Miinster: Aschend) ; Die Verbreitung der Inder in Ost und Sud- 
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afrika, by W. Seidel (Rostock: Leopold, 1937) ; African Arts and 
Craft, by Margaret Trowell (London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany); and Africa’s God, V—Congo and Angola, by Joseph J. 
Williams (Boston: Boston College Press). 

Books on Africa and the natives of today include among others 
the following: Out of Africa, the story of a white woman among 
the natives in the wilds, by Isak Dinesen (New York: Random 
House) ; IJ am Black, the story of a Zulu who went to work for a 
Caucasian but eventually returned to his native home, a record 
of conflict of cultures, written by J. Greenfell Williams (London: 
Cassell and Company); Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, 
a study in indirect rule, by C. K. Meek (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937); A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province, edited 
by L. F. Nalder (London: Oxford University Press) ; The Prob- 
lem of the Native in South Africa, by G. H. Nichols (Pretoria: 
The Government Printer, 1937); The Colour Bar, by P. Nielson 
(Capetown: Juta, 1937) ; and Tangled Justice, Some Reasons for a 
Change of Policy in Africa, by C. Clifton Roberts (London: Mac- 
millan, 1937). 

To these may be added Black and Beautiful, an unusual per- 
sonal record of a trader in Africa, by Maurius Fortie (Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company). The white man in Africa, he 
contends, is treating the native very badly and ought not only be 
ashamed of himself but to learn some important lessons in the 
Christian virtues from the victims of his greed. The author found 
beauty and goodness among the natives. 

Books of history and biography include these on Africa and its 
people: European Beginnings in West Africa, by J. W. Blake 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company); Crowther: Slave 
and Bishop, a short life of Bishop Crowther (London: Church Mis- 
sionary Society) ; Yeta III: Paramount Chief of the Barotose, by 
C. W. Mackintosh (London: Pickering and Inglis); A Short His- 
tory of Nigeria, by C. R. Niven (London: Longmans, Green and 
Company) ; Congo, Past and Present, a survey of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in the Belgian Congo, by A. R. Stonelake (London: 
World Dominion Press); and W. P. Schreiner, A South African, 
a biography of a figure in South African life, by E. A. Walker 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press). 

Abyssinia is kept in the picture with books from both the 
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Italian and opposite points of view. Among these one notes The 
War in Abyssinia, by Pietro Badoglio, with a foreword by Musso- 
lini (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Son) ; Italy Against the World, 
the story of how collective action failed, by George Martelli (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company); Zwo Wars and More to 
Come, a story of the war in Abyssinia and that in Spain by a corre- 
spondent, Herbert L. Matthews (New York: Carrick and Evans) ; 
and Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia, by Enid Starke (New York: 
Oxford University Press). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The Revue de l’Aucam for October-November, 1937, contains 
‘‘En Visite 4 Harlem,’’ by Jean Comhaire; and ‘‘ Jeunesse Noire 
et Monde Blane,’’ by P. Tromont. The December, 1937, issue of 
the same magazine contains ‘‘ Jeunesse Protestante et Action Mis- 
sionaire,’’ by A. Wilmot; and ‘‘Chez les Noirs d’Amérique: Xavier 
University,’’ by P. Charles. The issue for January, 1938, carries 
‘‘Souvenirs de Washington,’’ by Jean Comhaire. In the Febru- 
ary, 1938, issue one finds ‘‘Mission et art Indigéne,’’ by Pierre 
Charles; ‘‘Ou les Chefs-d’oeuvre Naissent Comme le Chant,’’ by 
M. Colas; ‘‘L’art et la Statuaire au Kwango,’’ by G. Le Paige; 
‘‘Peuple en Marche,’’ by P. Tromont; ‘‘Fétiches,’’ ‘‘Masques’’; 
and ‘‘Poésie Négre.’’ 

In the Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend for Jan- 
uary, 1938, appear ‘‘Mui Tsai in Hong Kong and Malaya,’’ ‘‘The 
Secretary’s Visit to the U. S. A.,’’ ‘‘Shootings of Natives in New 
Guinea,’ ‘‘Territory of Papua,’’ ‘‘The Native in Parliament: 
Questions and Answers,’’ and ‘‘Child Protection in Ceylon.’’ 

The Journal of the Royal African Society for January, 1938, 
contains ‘‘Foreword to Admiral Von Hoéhnel’s Manuscript,’’ by 
V. E. Fuchs; ‘‘The Lake Rudolf Region (Part I),’’ by Ludwig 
Von Hohnel; ‘‘Racial Comparisons and Intelligence Testing,’’ by 
W. B. Mumford and C. E. Smith; African Dilemma by Frank 
Melland and Cullen Young, reviewed by the Rev. Edwin W. Smith; 
‘‘The Leprosy Problem in Nigeria,’’ by C. E. B. Russell ; ‘A Round 
Africa Tour,’’ by Winifride Wrench; and ‘‘Land Survey in the 
Kano Emirate, Northern Provinees, Nigeria,’’? by D. F. H. Mac- 
Bride. ‘‘The Man-Made Desert in Africa,’’ by Prof. E. P. Steb- 
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bing and ‘‘The Soul of Nigeria,’’ by Isaac O. Delano, constitute 
the supplements to this number. 

In the January issue of Africa appeared ‘‘The Moral Code of 
the Ngoni and their Former Military State,’’ by Margaret Read; 
*‘Social Aspects of First Fruits Ceremonies among the South- 
Eastern Bantu,’’ by Max Gluckmann; ‘‘ Les Sociétés Berbéres dans 
1’Aurés Meridional,’’ by G. Tillion; ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Art in 
Benin City,’’ by Eckert von Sydow; ‘‘The ‘Native’ Newspaper,’’ 
by T. Cullen Young; ‘‘The Teaching of African Languages in 
African Schools,’’ by A. V. P. Elliott; ‘‘The Stories of the Kiku- 
yu,’’ by Leonard J. Beecher; and ‘‘La Politique Britannique en 
Nigéria,’’ by Henri Labouret. 

Directing attention to the background of the natives of Africa 
the following articles written from the anthropological and socio- 
logical points of view have recently appeared: ‘‘Notes on the Po- 
litical and Judicial Organization of the Tswana,’’ by E. H. Ash- 
ton (Bantu Studies, XI, 1937) ; ‘‘Brief van Musiri (uit het Kisan- 
ga vertaald),’’ by L. Bittremieux (Kongo-Overzee, III, 5); ‘‘A 
Y-shaped Point in Natal, and a Big Palette from the Transvaal,’’ 
by H. Breuil (Man, XXXVII) ; ‘‘Hoe het Tshiluba zich in Kasai 
verspreidde,’’ by Mgr. A. De Clereq (Kongo-Overzee, III) ; ‘‘ Les 
arbres a esprits au Kasai,’’ by E. De Jonghe (Institut Royal Colo- 
nial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, 1937, 2) ; ‘‘Enquéte sur le Lahoré 
de N’gaoundéré,’’ by Gérard Deleroix (Bulletin de la Soc. d’Etudes 
Camerounaises, II, 1937) ; ‘‘The Blood Groups of the Bantu of 
Southern Africa,’’ by R. Elsdon-Dew (Pub. 8. Afr. Institute of 
Medical Research, VII, 1937); ‘‘Mortuary Customs and the Be- 
lief in Survival after Death among the South-Eastern Bantu,’’ by 
M. Gluckmann (Bantu Studies, X1) ; ‘‘The Comparative Sociology 
of South Africa,’’ by J. L. Gray (South African Journal of Eco- 
nomics, V, 1937) ; ‘‘Les Bayeke (Kantanga),’’ by F. Grévisse (Bul- 
letin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, 
V); ‘‘Blasons totémiques des Dogon,’’ by Marcel Griaule (Journal 
de la Société des Africanistes, VIII) ; ‘‘Die ‘Mutter’ im Sprachge- 
brauch der Asu,’’ by Guth (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LUXIX) ; 
‘‘Das Gottesgericht bei den Ewe,’’ by G. Haertter (Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, UXTX) ; ‘‘A Lake Village in West Africa,’’ by G. R. 
Hall (Man, XX XVII, No. 188) ; ‘‘ Leib, Seele und Geist im Duala,’’ 
by I. Ittmann (Evangelisches Missionmagazine, LXXXIX); 
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‘‘Haffia Obu Houses,’’ by G. I. Jones (Nigerian Field, V1) ; 
‘“‘Tlokwa Traditions,’ by F. Kruger (Bantu Studies, XI, 1937) ; 
‘‘Beads in Africa South of the Zambezi (Part II),’’ by P. W. 
Laidler (Transactions of the Rhodesia Scientific Association, 
XXXV). 

Of the same import are the following: ‘‘Afrikanische Plastik,”’ 
by Lenzinger (Mitt. d. Geogr.-ethnogr. Ges. Zurich, 36) ; ‘‘Some 
Notes on the Political Organisation of Certain Xhosa-speaking 
Tribes in the Transkeian Territories,’’ by G. P. Lestrade (Trans. 
R. Soc. S. Afr., XXIV); ‘‘Black Magic and White,’’ by Martin 
Leysworth; and ‘‘Ornamentation of South African Natives,’’ by 
Helena Lieberman (The Empire Review, February, 1937) ; ‘‘Cou- 
tumes des Imraguen (Cote de Mauritanie, A. O. F.),’’ by Lieut 
Lotte (Journal de la Société des Africanistes, VII) ; ‘‘Les arts tra- 
ditionnels de quelques chefferies Katangaises,’’ by J. Manoly (Bul- 
letin des Amis de l’Art Indigéne du Katanga, July, 1937) ; ‘‘De 
Bambenga-Pygmoiden in Ubangi,’’ by R. Mortier (Kongo-Overzee, 
IIT) ; ‘‘A Field Experiment in Racial Psychology,’’ by 8S. F. Nadel 
(British Journal of Psychology, XXVIII); ‘‘Le Chant Chez les 
Baluba,’’ by S. Peeraer (Bulletin des Amis d V’Art Indigéne du 
Katanga, July, 1937) ; ‘‘Notes sur les populations Namchis,’’ by 
M. Savani (Bull. de la Soc. d’Etudes Camerounaises, 2, 1937) ; 
“Ueber die Verbreitung afrikanischer Chorformen,’’ by M. Schnei- 
der (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, UXTX) ; ‘‘Quelques aspects des 
eroyances et des légendes des populations du territoire des Mang- 
betu,’’ by J. Tercafs (Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des 
Séances, 1937) ; ‘‘La danse de Tshishimbi chez les Lulua du Kasai,’’ 
by J. A. Tiarko Fourche and H. Morlighem (Institut Royal Colo- 
nial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, 1937, 2); ‘‘Notice _histo- 
rique sur les Balunda,’’ by M. Van den Byvang (Congo, II, 2, 
1937) ; ‘‘Enkele beschouwingen in verband met de studie der in- 
landsche volken van Belgisch Afrika,’’ by G. Van der Kerken 
(Kongo-Overzee, III, 5) ; ‘‘Bwanga bwa tambwe (Crimes et super- 
stitions indigénes dans le territoire d’Ankoro),’’ by A. Van Mal- 
deren (Bulletin des Jurisdictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutwmier 
Congolais, V, 3); and ‘‘La peuplade des Ambundu,’’ by G. Weekse 
(Congo, II, 192, 1937). 

Some articles like the following deal with the natives of today: 
‘Le mouvement pan-négre aux Etats-Unis et ses répercussions en 
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Afrique,’’ by Henri Labouret (Politique Etrangére, Paris, No. 4, 
Aout, 1937) ; ‘‘ Native Provident Societies in French West Africa,’’ 
by D. Trevor (S. African Journal of Economics, V, 1937) ; ‘‘Op- 
pressed Peoples,’’ by Luigi Sturzo (Empire Review, January, 
1937) ; and ‘‘Ethiopia Now,’’ by Ernest Wiese (Harpers Maga- 
zine, March, 1937). 


PERSONAL 


Tsaac LANE 


On December 10, 1937, Isaac Lane, a retired bishop of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, died at his home in Jack- 
son, Tennessee, at the very ripe old age of 103 years. He was born 
a slave March 3, 1834, on the Cullen Lane Plantation about four 
miles north of Jackson in Madison County. His mother, Rachel 
Lane, was one of the thirty slaves held in bondage at that time on 
this estate. In this part of Tennessee he spent his entire life. 

One reason for his attachment to the place was that his master, 
Cullen Lane, was always kind to him and once protected him from 
the ‘‘nightriders.’’ Cullen Lane never reprimanded the youth when 
he caught him with books trying to educate himself. The young 
man never had a teacher, but he early began to set aside a special 
hour each day to study books and read the Bible. Some years there- 
after when emancipation had come Lane did both himself and his 
former master a favor in buying the latter’s library in order that 
he might have a decent burial. During those trying days of the 
reconstruction of the economic order the former white planter had 
come to poverty. 

When the proclamation of freedom came Lane went to work 
for himself, and after many hardships he contrived to make a 
living for himself and his first wife, Frances Anne Boyce, whom 
he married when she was nineteen. She died some years later, and 
in 1895 he married Mary E. Smith of Marshall, Texas. Eleven 
children were born as a result of these two unions, and four of them 
still live. One of his sons, James Franklin Lane, functions as the 
head of Lane College which his father founded in 1882. The other 
three children are Josh N. Lane, Mrs. Jennie Cleaves, and Mrs. 
Ida L. Burrus. 
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Even before emancipation Lane became interested in religious 
work and developed toward spiritual leadership of his people. He 
made a favorable impression on his neighbors of both races as a 
worker in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which had a 
large Negro membership. In 1861 he was recognized as an in- 
fluential minister. He stood then with W. Miles and R. H. Van- 
derhost who favored the setting apart of the Negro membership 
as the Colored Methodist Church at Jackson, Tennessee, in 1870. 
Miles and Vanderhost became its first two bishops. Three years 
later, in 1873, Isaac Lane, along with L. H. Holsey and J. A. Beebe, 
became a bishop himself. He was assigned to the diocese of Texas 
where he did most efficient work in his field, and results of it can be 
seen today. He labored successfully in other parts of the country 
and could point with pride to special achievements in church ex- 
pansion at points including Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Topeka, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Champaign, and East St. 
Louis. 

Because of these arduous and successful labors Bishop Lane was 
permitted to retire from active life some years ago, and he lived 
quietly at his home in Jackson with the exception of occasional trips 
to attend important conferences of his church. When he reached 
the age of one hundred citizens of both races joined in paying him 
high tribute. Even at that advanced age his mind was clear, and 
he made an interesting address reviewing his career. He was with- 
out doubt one of the influential citizens of this nation. 


Exias 


A few hours after the passing of Bishop Isaac Lane the country 
was again moved with the announcement of the death of his co- 
worker in the same church, Bishop Elias Cottrell. Bishop Cottrell 
was not as old as Bishop Lane, but he had so long served the 
Colored Methodist Church that his loss, coming with that of his 
veteran coworker, was a great shock to the people throughout the 
country. 

Bishop Cottrell was born in Holly Springs, Mississippi, January 
31, 1853, the son of Daniel and Anne Cottrell. His father was his 
first teacher, and the instruction received from him was both funda- 
mental and thorough. Building thereupon, he was enabled to master 
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the common branches and to develop rapidly in the knowledge of 
the Bible. He joined the Colored Methodist Church early in his 
career and was licensed to preach in 1875. In 1877 he was or- 
dained deacon, and the following year he was appointed a presiding 
elder. 

Looking to the future with respect to both himself and the 
church which he was to serve, however, he decided even after ris- 
ing to this position of usefulness that it was necessary for him to 
broaden and deepen his knowledge of things in general and of his 
ealling in particular. He enrolled, therefore, at Walden University 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1878 and pursued there the study of 
theology for two years. There he met Miss Catherine Davis whom 
he married January 1, 1880. With this better foundation upon 
which to build his career he labored with great success as a presid- 
ing elder. The people among whom he served appreciated the con- 
structive work which he did in the building of churches and 
supplying them with intelligent ministers. His efforts were equally 
appreciated by churchmen under whom he had thus faithfully 
served. Because of this desirable record he was elevated to the 
bench of Bishops in 1895. 

In this more commanding position in the church he could carry 
out a more far-reaching program for the development of his de- 
nomination. Keenly appreciating the value of education as the 
handmaiden of religion, he gave just as much attention to the 
general enlightenment of the people as he did to religious work. 
The most striking evidence of this attitude was the fact that dur- 
ing his career he established four ecolleges—Miles Memorial] in 
Birmingham, Homer at Tyler in Texas, Haygood in Arkansas, 
and the Mississippi Industrial College at Holly Springs. 

With such outstanding achievements he was easily a most dis- 
tinguished representative of his church. He was called upon, there- 
fore, to serve as fraternal messenger to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Omaha in 1892, educational 
commissioner from 1890 to 1894 and functioned, of course, as the 
outstanding trustee of the schools which he founded. At the same 
time, although living in the South where the Negro had been practi- 
cally eliminated from politics, he never gave up the fight for the 
recognition of the Negro as a citizen. He cooperated with those 
southern Negroes manifesting the same sort of courage; and, al- 
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though he never sought public office himself, he was recognized in 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt as a prominent figure in the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Epwarp Porter Davis 


Edward Porter Davis, son of Prince Nelson and Mary Fennick 
Davis, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, January 24, 1879. 
After early training at Avery Institute in Charleston he entered 
Howard University, from which institution he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1907. In 1911 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts at the University of Chicago, and in 1923 the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in German at the same institution. His 
scholastic career was one of distinction all the way. In 1922-1923 
he was Fellow in German at the University of Chicago; and in 1933 
he studied at the Schiller Academy of Munich in Germany. 

Immediately after his graduation at Howard in 1907 Mr. Davis 
was appointed instructor in Latin and Greek in the Academy, 
and in this capacity he served until 1913. Passing then over into 
the College, he served as associate professor of German from 1913 
until 1919, when he was appointed full professor. In the academic 
year 1927-28, in the absence of Dr. Dudley W. Woodard, he served 
as acting dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and was formally 
appointed dean in 1929. 

In 1936 Dean Davis was elected Fellow in the Council of the 
American Geographical Society, and he was also a member of the 
Modern Language Association of America, the Linguistic Society of 
America, the Goethe Society, the National Education Association, 
the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History, and the Phi 
Beta Sigma Fraternity. 

So diligent was Dean Davis in his labors, and so unremitting 
in his devotion to Howard University that in the recent autumn 
he aroused the deep solicitude of several of his colleagues, and 
throughout his illness he expressed himself as deeply moved by the 
interest and loyalty of the members of the faculty. In Washington 
he had joined the Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. His Christian faith did not waver. He died February 13, 
1938. 
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The chief publications of Dr. Davis are The Conditional Sen- 
tence in Terence, University of Chicago, September, 1911 (his Mas- 
ter’s dissertation) ; ‘‘A Brief for the Classies,’’ Education, Septem- 
ber, 1911; The Semasiology of Verbs of Talking and Saying in the 
High German Dialects (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1923) (his Doctor’s 
dissertation) ; ‘‘The Injunctive in Gothic,’’ Modern Philology, 
June, 1929; ‘‘Umlaut in English and German,’’ Howard University 
Record ; ‘‘Why We Speak as We Do,’’ Howard University Record; 
‘‘The Negro Liberal Arts College,’’ Journal of Negro Education; 
‘*Scholarship,’’ Proceedings of the National Association of Collegi- 
ate Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools, 1932 ; ‘‘The Place of the 
Dean in Negro Colleges,’’ Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes, April, 1936; a book review: Die Farsice Front, 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, January, 1937. 


C. H. 


